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Introduction 


This short book is about International Organizations. Obviously, it 
cannot cover everything. But it will try to describe the birth and 
growth of bodies which, like the United Nations, affect all our lives 
today. 

Over and over again history has shown us that, once a single nation 
becomes uncomfortably strong, its next-door neighbours will start 
joining together in self-defence. This is what each of us would do 
when threatened by a bully. 

In the early days these groups of nations — or alliances as historians 
call them — often sprang up and died with bewildering speed. Yester- 
day’s enemy frequently turned out to be fighting side by side with you 
next day. 

Looking back over the past four hundred years we can see how the 
the rise to power of France, Spain, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Prussia, Nazi Germany, and most recently Russia and China, have 
caused other states to band together to protect themselves. We can 
also see how Britain time and time again did all she could to ensure 
that no single country on the mainland ever dominated Europe. 

Until the start of the first Great War in 1914 the Grand Alliance 
against Emperor Napoleon I of France (just one hundred years 
before) had been the nearest the world had come to creating an inter- 
national organization. The victory at Waterloo was a victory for the 
British policy of maintaining a balance of power in Europe; just as the 
outbreak of war in August, 1914, was a defeat for that same policy. 

Apart from the death and suffering it caused, the First Great War 
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changed many things. Not for nothing was it called the First World 
War. Men from every continent took part - Indians, Australians, 
Africans, Americans. Fighting took place on all the seven seas. Ships, 
land vehicles and not least aircraft became bigger, quicker and more 
deadly. The power of artillery and bombs increased. By the time the 
battles ended, men everywhere had begun to realize that the world 
had shrunk. In future there could be no guarantee that little local 
wars, still less a war between major European powers, could be kept 
within nice, tidy boundaries. As Litvinov, the Soviet representative at 
the League of Nations, put it: Peace 1s indivisible. 

In the new world of the Americas there was now growing impa- 
tience with Europe’s continuing quarrels. In Europe itself, bled al- 
most dry by four years of fighting, there was a desperate wish that 
such horrors should never occur again. And so, from the sacrifice of 
the many millions who died in those four years there grew the first 
attempt to create a truly ‘International Organization’ — the League of 
Nations. 

The first aim of the League - and of the United Nations, which 
later took its place — was to keep the peace. But as we shall see, both 
these world-wide bodies aimed to do more than that. All the nations 
belonging to these organizations pledged themselves to get rid of 
poverty and starvation, and, among other things, to help millions of 
people all over the world to learn to read and write. The League and 
the United Nations have also battled to wipe out disease; to put a stop 
to drug running; to make air travel safer; to improve agriculture, to 
help refugees and so forth. Whether we realize it or not, nearly every- 
thing that these international organizations have done and are doing 
affects each of us in our daily lives. As citizens of our own country and 
of the world, we should therefore know something about their work. 

We can start with the League of Nations. How it came into being, 
where it succeeded and why eventually it failed, we shall see in the 
first chapters of this book. 


International 
organizations 


Chapter 1 Zhe League of Nations: 
why and how 


For hundreds of years philosophers and statesmen have dreamt and 
written books about an ideal world. If and when it came about the 
powerful nations and the small and undefended countries would all 
live happily together. 

Meanwhile each succeeding war got more and more terrible. As 
soon as gunpowder was invented more and more soldiers were killed. 
Guns and bombs got bigger and ‘better’. Finally, with the coming of 
the steamship, the motor-car, the submarine and the aeroplane, men 
began to realize that every minor war could quickly spread to bring in 
nations right across the world. 

We needn’t be surprised then that as soon as the First Great War 
broke out in August, 1914, a lot of wise men in many countries began 
looking for ways of banning future wars. Their hope was at long last 
to create a truly international ‘peace-keeping’ body. All nations, great 
and small, would belong to it. And the task of this body would be to 
act as the world’s policeman. It would make certain that no nation 
would ever again get away with the crime of going to war. 

Some thirty years before the Great War started, two world-wide 
organizations had in fact been set up. They were the International 
Postal Union and the International Institute of Agriculture. We men- 
tion them here only to prove the point that men from all over the 
world were learning to meet together and to discuss some of their 
common problems in a friendly way. 

But these two bodies had nothing to do with war and peace. It was 
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not until the League of Nations was born that the world got its first 
truly international organization. 

How did this League of Nations come about? Above all because of 
the growing horror at the slaughter on the battlefields of Europe. 
Also because the so-called ‘neutrals’ - that is countries which stood 
aside from the fighting — feared that they too might be dragged into it 
against their will. As early as 1915 the phrase ‘League of Nations’ was 
becoming quite common. In Britain groups of people were forming 
“League of Nations Societies’. In the USA, which was not to join in 
the war until 1917, a ‘League to Enforce Peace’ was formed. 

In fact, it was America which took the first real step that was to 
lead to the birth of the League. 1916 was a ‘presidential year’. That 
meant that the two great rival political parties, the Democrats and the 
Republicans (roughly like our former Liberal and Tory parties) were 
fighting to see which of them could elect the president of the United 
States for the next four years. The president — a sort of monarch 
and prime minister rolled into one — was and is a very powerful 
figure. 

As it turned out, the Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson, was 
the winner. The important point for us here is this: as soon as he had 
taken up his office as president, Wilson’s rivals, the Republicans, 
promised to back his efforts to create the League. 

The new president didn’t waste much time. America soon came 
into the war at the side of Britain and her allies. And in January, 1918, 
Woodrow Wilson made a historic statement. He described the aims of 
the American government in war and peace. What he said is now 
remembered as the Fourteen Points. 

We needn’t go through all these ‘Points’. The one we have to keep 
in our minds is his appeal for: 


a general association of nations . . . affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike. 


In other words, the powerful nations and the powerless ones should 
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get together and promise solemnly never to go to war again and never 
to interfere in each others’ family affairs. 

Wilson’s statement was like a shot in the arm to the hard-pressed 
Allies. Britain, France, Belgium and Italy had already suffered terrible 
losses on the battlefields. Russia had collapsed. Millions of lives had 
been lost on land and at sea, and fighting had spread into Africa, the 
Middle East and the Pacific. Men everywhere, — Allies, neutrals and 
enemies — were tired of war. Once it ended, something must be done 
to make certain that such things could never happen again. 

And so, Britain, France and their Allies now began to discuss 
seriously with their American friends across the water how to guaran- 
tee peace. They agreed rapidly on three things. 

First, all the nations of the world must throw away their arms 
(disarmament policy). 

Second, ‘secret diplomacy’ must be banished. In other words no 
nation should sign a treaty with another which contained promises 
hidden from the man-in-the-street. 

Third, all nations must in future agree to abide by the club rules 
of ‘collective security’ and ‘arbitration’. This meant in a nutshell that 
each country would in future join with all other peace-loving countries 
to smack down the bully who tried to start another fight. It also meant 
that each time one country felt that it had a grievance against another, 
it would sit down at a table and ‘arbitrate’ — that is, discuss its com- 
plaint — rather than go to war. 

These were noble aims. And a great South African leader, General 
Smuts, had something more to add to them. He wanted the League of 
Nations to be more than just a policeman. Apart from keeping the 
peace, it should also encourage the richer nations of the world to 
share out their wealth. The League in short must be an international 
meeting place where all countries could discuss their social, economic, 
trade, transport and other problems. 

As soon as the guns stopped firing at 11 a.m. on November 11th, 
1918, the peace-makers swung into action. Within five months the 
victorious allies had agreed on the shape the League of Nations was 
to take. It was all set down on paper in a document called ‘the 
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Covenant of the League’. It was really quite ashort document —twenty 
six Articles in all - considering its great importance for the future of 
mankind. 

If we are going to understand what the League of Nations set out 
to do, we shall have to take a good look at the Covenant. We shall then 
have a clearer idea of what good things the League did in its short life, 
and where and why it failed. For this was the world’s first great ex- 
periment in ‘collective security’ — that is persuading all countries to 
settle their future quarrels without going to war. Here then are some 
brief notes on what the various Articles of the Covenant said. 

Article 1 stated that the ‘founder members’ of the League of 
Nations would be those allied governments which signed the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 at Versailles. They were Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Portugal, Rumania and South Africa. There were also to be a number 
of newly created states, such as Poland and Yugoslavia and certain of 
the neutral countries. Article 1 also said that other nations (this 
meant, in particular, Germany and her defeated friends) could later 
be admitted to the League provided two thirds of the founder 
members voted in favour of letting them in. 

Articles 2 to 7 described the framework of the League, and. what its 
permanent staff was to do. All this we can look at in more detail in 
the next chapter. Article 7 laid down that Geneva, in neutral Switzer- 
land, would be the League’s headquarters. 

In Articles 8 to 9 the countries belonging to the League (the ‘mem- 
ber countries’) agreed to reduce their armaments to the lowest 
possible level, and to tell each other what arms and forces they still 
kept. 

Article 10 proclaimed that each member country would respect the 
independence of all others, and that each would come to the defence 
of the other if and when it was attacked. 

Article 11 stated that any war, or threat of war, was of concern to 
all member states, however distant they might be. Article r2 bound 
all of them to submit any serious quarrels for peaceful settlement or 
enquiry by the League. Even if such attempts at settlement failed, a 
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country with a grievance would not go to war without first waiting for 
three months in the hope that tempers would have time to cool. 

Articles 13-17 described precisely how disputes should be settled. 
Again, we shall be looking at some of the details in the coming chapter. 

To put an end to secret diplomacy, Article 18 ruled that all future 
treaties must be published by the League. Articles 19 to 21 described 
just how this was to be done. 

Article 22 provided for the administration (that is, which country 
was to govern them) and for the international control (that is, what say 
the League itself was to have) of the colonies lost by Germany when 
war ended. These were now to be called ‘Mandated Territories’. 

Articles 23-25 explained the economic and social work which the 
League was to do. Finally, Article 26 laid down that the whole 
Covenant could only be altered if the majority of the League’s 
members so agreed. 

You will see from this brief summary how many hopes and aims 
were packed into so short a space. 

But even before the Covenant was signed by the founder members, 
there had been ominous rolls of thunder off-stage. The Allies were 
already beginning to quarrel among themselves about the future 
treatment of Germany. Some of the neutrals were complaining that 
they had not been properly consulted about the way the League of 
Nations was to work. Russia was in the throes of revolution. But, 
above all, President Wilson’s star was on the wane. 

For the infant League, the first bombshell exploded when Wilson 
was defeated by the Republicans at the American presidential elec- 
tions of 1920. The Republican party had become bitterly suspicious 
of Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points’. As they saw it, America would now be 
for ever involved in Europe’s wars. The Republicans succeeded in 
throwing the League Covenant out of the United States Congress 
(parliament). And, unless Congress approved the terms of the Cove- 
nant by a two-thirds majority, the United States could not become a 
member. With Wilson’s defeat, that is precisely what came about. 
America retreated to its pre-war ‘isolationism’ and turned its back 
on Europe. 
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And so, when the League of Nations finally came into being on 
January 10th, 1920 — the day on which the Versailles Treaties as a 
whole entered into force — the United States, the world’s most power- 
ful nation, was conspicuous by its absence. 

It was a sad beginning. The American retreat went far to sap the 
strength of the League and the confidence of its members in them- 
selves, even before they put their collective shoulder to the wheel. 

How, despite this major setback, the League actually worked, and 
what successes and failures it recorded in its twenty-odd years of life, 
we shall now see. 


Summary 


The League of Nations was the first truly international organization that 
the world has known. It was formed because men and women everywhere 
were tired and frightened of war. They had come to realize that each new 
war would be bigger and more terrible than the last. So the idea behind 
the League was ‘collective security’. All the countries of the world would 
band together to keep the peace and to outlaw the aggressors. In 1917 
President Wilson of the USA outlined the programme for a League of 
Nations in his famous ‘Fourteen Points’. In 1920 it came into being. In 
that same year the permanent international staff of the League set up its 
headquarters in Geneva. But by then Wilson was no longer President and 
Americans had turned their backs on Europe. However, armed with their 
‘Covenant’ or Charter, which described precisely how the League was to 
keep the peace and to improve the lot of men and women all over the 
world, the founder members of the League of Nations set to work. 


Chapter 2 The League of Nations: 
success and failure 


Nowadays we take it for granted that an international organization 
should have a permanent staff or secretariat to serve it. In 1919, how- 
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The League of Nations: success and failure 


ever, such an idea was quite new and startling. A lot of people then 
felt that the League was going far enough — if not too far — in setting 
itself up as judge and jury over the policies of individual countries. 

And so when the Allied governments first drew up their grand plan 
for the League, they thought that it should consist merely of a Coun- 
cil, on which would sit ministers from the leading countries (that is, a 
kind of international Cabinet), and of an Assembly (or parliament). 
There would, of course, have to be a Secretary-General (a top civil 
servant) to organize the meetings of these two bodies. But his powers 
would be few. The main work would be done by national teams of 
experts supporting the ministers from each country, and the Council 
would meet only once a year. 

Yet, when the allied powers offered the job of Secretary-General to 
an Englishman, Sir Eric Drummond, they found that they had chosen 
a man of toughness and real character. From the start, Drummond 
insisted on the right to choose his own staff and to weld it into a truly 
international team. He was also determined that this team should take 
its orders, not from individual governments but from the Council and 
the Assembly of the League as a whole. 

Despite the doubts and scepticism of professional diplomats, 
Drummond was astonishingly successful. Within weeks he had 
gathered round him a brilliant little group of men. In just two days 
and nights of really hard work he and they drew up a plan for the 
structure of the permanent organization or secretariat. So well 
thought out was it that it survived the next twenty years almost 
unchanged. 

Right from the beginning, Drummond decided that the League 
secretariat must have a number of sections, each headed by a 
director. (In British terms we would call these government depart- 
ments headed by Ministers.) Thus, in order to carry out the tasks des- 
cribed in the Covenant of the League, there was to be a political 
section; a legal section; an economic and financial section and other 
sections to deal with the Mandated Territories, communications, 
drugs and so forth. 

As a result of decisions reached at the Peace Conference of 1919, 
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Drummond and his staff also had to make plans for the administra- 
tion of the Saar, a rich coalmining area which had been removed from 
Germany as punishment for her wartime destruction of the coalfields 
of Northern France. The permanent secretariat also had to keep 
watch over the work of an Allied High Commissioner, who had been 
appointed to supervise the Free Territory of Danzig — a port and 
corridor of land created between the Baltic boundaries of Germany 
and Poland - and also to help in protecting minorities in certain 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. All this meant the creation 
of still further sections. 

The work, however, was quickly done. Section directors were soon 
appointed. To help him at the top, Drummond chose four assistant 
secretaries-general. They came from France, Italy, Japan and the 
United States. 

And so, well before the end of 1919, the international staff - the 
engine room of the League — was gathered together in London and 
raring to go. 

But, as we have seen, the League could not come officially into be- 
ing until the Peace Treaty with Germany had been signed. 

Meanwhile, the omens on many fronts were far from good. Poland 
was fighting the Bolshevik armies in Russia and at one point seized 
Kiev in the Ukraine. Anti-League feeling in the United States was 
growing fast. Many of the smaller allies and neutrals felt that France 
was taking too severe a revenge on Germany. In turn Germany, des- 
pite her crushing defeat, was arrogantly demanding immediate mem- 
bership of the League. Between Greece and Turkey there was bitter 
fighting. Japan laid claims to parts of coastal China. In Central 
Europe tension was growing between Czechs and Hungarians; Italians 
and Yugoslavs. Russia was in chaos; Germany broke; the neutrals 
suspicious and the world, only twelve months after the general armis- 
tice, in a thoroughly uneasy state. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Council of the League held 
its first formal meeting in Paris on January 16th, 1920, six days after 
the Treaty of Versailles and, with it, the Covenant had entered into 
force. Before another great war reduced the League to nothing, this 
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Council was to meet over a hundred times; not, as its creators had 
thought, just once a year. 

It was not, however, until the people of Switzerland had made up 
their minds at a nationwide plebiscite (that is, a taking of the people’s 
views) to join the League of Nations, that Drummond and his inter- 
national staff could at last move into their permanent headquarters at 
Geneva. This they did in November, 1920. Even then it turned out to 
be an old hotel in which the painters and decorators were still at work. 
The splendid Palais des Nations, which today houses some sections of 
the United Nations, was yet to grow up on the shores of Lake Geneva. 

It was, appropriately enough, at Geneva that the first meeting of 
the League Assembly took place. This body was made up of groups of 
distinguished delegates from all the member countries, which by now 
numbered thirty-two. But just when they were travelling from the far 
corners of the world, the shock news came through that the Republi- 
cans had beaten the Democrats at the American elections. As the 
victor, President Harding, at once declared: 


The League ts dead. 


Severe though the blow was, the Assembly survived it. Indeed, the 
first world parliament — for such it really turned out to be — did yeo- 
man work. It sat for four weeks and in that time arranged for most of 
its discussions to be held in a number of small committees. These 
committees concentrated on such problems as economic and social 
co-operation; the setting up of the permanent Court of Justice which 
the Covenant had provided for; budget and staff questions; Mandates; 
disarmament; and the admission of new members to the League. 

On all of these expert committees, of course, each member country 
had a seat. Gradually it became the custom for the committees to do 
the hard work and for the Assembly to accept their reports. Any 
country represented in the Assembly could, by saying ‘No’ (that is, as 
we would put it today, by using the veto), put a stop to all action. For 
decisions had to be unanimous by those who cast a vote. But fortu- 
nately this veto power was seldom used. Those countries which did 
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not like a particular proposal usually said so loud and clear and then 
refrained from voting one way or another — that is, they ‘abstained’. 
So, on the whole, the machinery of the League set off to a good. 
start. It was not its fault that the road ahead was so full of potholes. 
The biggest hole was, of course, that down which all hopes of 
American co-operation vanished. The mere fact that the most power- 
ful state in the world was now turning its back on Europe and the 
League was bound to encourage those who had evil aims in mind. 
During the first ten years, however, the League of Nations aston- 
ished itself and its supporters. All the neutral states that wished to 
join were admitted to membership. Through League action Austria 
was rescued from bankruptcy, and the Italian Dictator, Mussolini; 
whose troops had occupied the Greek island of Corfu in 1924, was 
forced under pressure to withdraw. And eventually, after much bitter 
debate, Germany herself was voted into membership of the League. 
Over this same period, much solid work was done by the expert 
sections and committees dealing with world-wide problems of health, 
drugs, communications and the like, and the permanent Court of 
International Justice was set up. Great efforts were also made to bring 
about one of the noblest aims set forth in the Covenant — world-wide 
disarmament. But here the root causes of the League’s — and the 
world’s — eventual failure to keep the peace became steadily more and 
more clear. Although by 1925 the major powers had signed a series of 
treaties providing for mutual security and disarmament (they be- 
came known as the Locarno Pacts), suspicion, hatred and rivalry 
remained. France and Poland refused to disarm unless Germany was 
prevented from rearming. Italy under its Fascist Dictator, Mussolini, 
was flexing its muscles for fresh adventures. And many of the neutral 
countries outside Europe felt neglected, since all the work of the 
League seemed to turn on the problems of Europe itself. Despite 
these drawbacks, the popularity of the Council and the Assembly 
remained high. Men everywhere still pinned their hopes on the 
League’s ability to keep the peace. But compared with its popularity, 
its authority — that is, its power to act and to pull an aggressor up 
short in his tracks — was small. The League was in short like a watch- 
(0) 
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dog with no teeth. It could not act successfully unless and until the 
bigger powers showed a readiness to provide it with its own inter- 
national army or police force. And of this there was no sign. 

It was this fatal lack of strength, of the means to nip an attack in the 
bud, which finally killed all the hopes which peaceful nations had 
placed in their own brainchild. Early in 1933, with the problem of 
world-wide disarmament still unsolved, Hitler rose to power in 
Germany. Two years earlier, by their unprovoked attack on Man- 
churia, the Japanese had shown this new dictator that aggression 
could still be made to pay. For the Council of the League had taken 
no action against Japan other than calling on her to withdraw from 
Manchuria. No economic sanctions had been imposed. No armies 
came to the help of the Chinese. Japan just held on to what she had 
conquered. And now, adding insult to injury, she walked out of the 
League. It was, as we can see today, the beginning of the end. 

Looking back (less in anger than with irony) we can realize that 
then was the moment that today’s ‘super-powers’, Soviet Russia and 
the United States, at last woke up to the threat which Germany, 
Japan and Italy were posing. It was then — ten years too late — that 
they started to co-operate more closely with the League of Nations. 

Meanwhile, the League was still securing small successes: smooth- 
ing over a crisis in Yugoslavia following the assassination of King 
Alexander; stopping war between Colombia and Peru; and, for the 
first time in history, assembling a genuine international army — 3,300 
strong — to control the plebiscite in the Saar. 

This resulted in the people of that territory voting peacefully in 
1935 to return to Germany. 

But these small gains were swallowed up by Mussolini’s invasion of 
the ancient African kingdom of Ethiopia in October 1935. On this 
occasion, members of the League voted overwhelmingly to stop all 
exports of arms and of most raw materials to Italy. They came within 
an ace of imposing a total oil boycott. For some months Mussolini’s 
fate hung in the balance. And then astonishingly the French and 
British Governments, without so much as consulting their allies in the 
League, patched up their quarrel with Italy. This utterly destroyed 
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the League’s collective sanctions policy, saved the Italian Dictator’s 
skin and spelt the doom not only of Ethiopia, but of the League itself. 

After that it was not really surprising that Hitler should denounce 
the Locarno Pacts and start openly to rearm. Within months he and 
his crony Mussolini had formed the so-called Rome-Berlin Axis. The 
third arch-enemy of the League, Japan, was soon to join them. 

However, the League of Nations still remained intact. The Secre- 
tary-General and his devoted staff worked on in Geneva. But they 
already knew that the organization was now a pale shadow of its 
former self. Although the expert bodies went on with their useful 
work in social and human fields, it was once again the politicians and 
their armies who controlled the fate of the world. And they controlled 
it far from the peaceful shores of Lake Geneva. 

In 1936 Hitler and Mussolini turned the Spanish Civil War, which 
had broken out the previous year between the Republican Govern- 
ment and part of the army under General Franco, into a trial run for a 
greater blood-bath still to come. Japan invaded China and Hitler soon 
launched out on his take-over bids for Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Throughout all this the League of Nations remained powerless and 
unconsulted. What started as a noble experiment in world government 
crashed on the rocks of selfish nationalism and greed. The last formal 
action of the League was to expel Soviet Russia in December, 1939, 
for an armed attack on Finland. 

A melancholy tale? Certainly. For it showed that until politicians 
and soldiers are ready to give up their greedy ambitions for conquest 
(and that kind of dangerous nationalism which can only too easily be 
described as ‘patriotism’), there will be no end to wars and threats of 
war. Until each nation is ready to abide by the rules of a world club, 
peace-loving people will always be in danger. 

And yet the League of Nations had these things to its credit. 

It was the first genuinely international organization in the history 
of the world. 

Its machinery — permanent staff, committees and commissions - 
was well constructed, so much so that the United Nations were later 
to take over much of it almost unaltered. 
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It created a Secretariat, whose staff genuinely looked on themselves 
as citizens and servants of the world. 

It offered small nations the chance of influencing the great; of 
making their voices heard more clearly than ever before. 

And it did much quiet good for mankind everywhere — by improv- 
ing communications; collaborating over epidemics and drug running; 
keeping a watchful eye on the peoples of the mandated territories and 
generally paving the way for the ‘Specialized Agencies’ of the United 
Nations of which we shall see more in a later chapter. 

The League did not in fact die with the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939. Indeed, some of its expert committees continued 
their work from temporary headquarters in the United States and 
Canada. It was not until April, 1946, that the Covenant of the League 
finally expired. On that date the Palais des Nations in Geneva was 
handed over to the new-born United Nations Organization. 

And so, men everywhere still dreamt of lasting peace. Like exhaus- 
ted relay runners the old League of Nations team handed over the 
baton to the new. 

UNO (the United Nations Organization) was now in business. 


Summary 


The engine-room of the League of Nations was its internationally recruited 
Secretariat. This was headed by a Secretary-General. The first holder of 
this post was an Englishman, Sir Eric Drummond. The League was direc- 
ted by a Council of Ministers (Cabinet) and advised by an international 
Assembly (parliament). The Secretariat was divided into sections dealing 
with every kind of problem from politics and economics to drugs, health 
and refugees. The fact that the United States refused to take part in the 
work of the League was a great blow. Whether or not the defeated enemy 
powers, like Germany should be allowed to join, also caused trouble. Yet to 
begin with the League did much good work. It was only when the dictators, 
Hitler and Mussolini, rose to power, and Japan invaded Manchuria, that 
the sad truth was revealed: the League had good intentions but the 
countries subscribing to it had failed to give it the ‘teeth’ with which to 
bite an aggressor. And so, good though its work was at the ‘grass roots’ 
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level — in fighting disease, illiteracy, crop pests etc., it failed in its main aim 
of keeping the peace between the nations. With the outbreak of the Second 
World War in September, 1939, the League collapsed. 


Interlude Hopes of peace in time of war 


War has now become so terrible a threat to the whole world that 
almost as soon as men embark on it, they start looking for ways of 
outlawing war for ever. 

We have seen how in 1917 the idea of the first world-wide body, the 
League of Nations, was formed. In the second Great War the search 
for an international peace-keeping organization began almost three 
years before the guns stopped firing. 

On June 12th, 1941, at St James’s Palace in London, Britain and 
the four great Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa), together with the Allied Governments in exile, signed a 
solemn declaration. It said: 


The only true basis of peace is the willing co-operation of free peoples in a 
world in which, relieved of the menace of aggression, all may enjoy 
economic and social security. 


Two months later, aboard an American battleship anchored in a 
bay in southern Newfoundland, the two great leaders of the free 
western world, Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Britain, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of the United States, signed the 
Atlantic Charter. It was to foreshadow the birth of a new and greater 
League of Nations and the struggle for worldwide agreement on dis- 
armament. 


All of the Nations of the World, ran Clause 8 of the Charter . . . must 
come to the abandonment of the use of force . . . Pending the establish- 
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ment of a wider and permanent system of general security . . . the 
disarmament of such nations (that is of the aggressors, the Axis powers) 
is essential. 


By December 1941, the United States of America had entered the 
War and on New Year’s Day, 1942, a further pledge known as the 
“Declaration by United Nations’ was signed in Washington. The 
twenty-six nations present undertook to go on supporting each other 
until the ‘victory over Hitlerism’ was finally won. 

This hope was repeated in more down-to-earth terms when the 
foreign ministers of China, Russia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States met in Moscow in October 1943. These four men then 
recognized on behalf of their governments the need to establish 
quickly 


a general international organisation based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states and open to membership by 
all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


Well before the fighting ended, experts from many allied countries 
were at work sketching the shape the new body was to have and argu- 
ing about its powers. On February 11th, 1945, at Yalta in the Russian 
Crimea, Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill announced their agreement 
that a conference of United Nations should be called to meet at San 
Francisco on April 25th, 1945, to prepare the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

And so it came about that even before the Nazis had laid down their 
arms in Europe, and atomic bombing had brought Japan to her knees, 
the delegates of fifty nations assembled on America’s Pacific coast. In 
two hard months of debate and bargaining they hammered out a 
new World Charter and the statute for an International Court of 
Justice. 

The Charter came into force on October 24th, 1945; a date which 
we now celebrate each year as United Nations Day. 
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What the Charter said — how the United Nations was to work and 
through what bodies and committees - we shall see in the coming 
chapters. 


Chapter 3 The United Nations: 
the charter 


If you were to wander into the United Nations building in New York 
(as anyone can do provided he is not carrying bombs or placards), you 
would be bound, before long, to see one of the delegates pulling a fat 
little booklet out of his pocket, and riffling through its pages. This 
booklet, some 3} by 2 inches, is bound in grey. The red lettering on its 
cover proclaims Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Together with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, it constitutes the bible of all who work at or seek help 
from the peace-keeping headquarters of the world. 

From Chapter 1 you will remember that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations ran to no more than twenty-six Articles. The 
Charter of the UN has no less than 111. We cannot hope to describe 
them all. On the other hand, if we are to understand the chapters that 
follow, we must have some broad idea of what the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights lay down as a guide to the countries 
belonging to the United Nations, and of what the International Court 
of Justice has been set up to do. 

The Charter begins by reminding all of us that ‘we the peoples of 
the United Nations’ are determined to prevent yet another war and 
that we believe in ‘the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small’. We must therefore ‘unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security’. 

The broad purposes and principles of the UN are set out in 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Charter. These Articles say that the aims of the 
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Organization are to keep the peace: to bring any aggressor up short in 
his tracks; to work for international cooperation in all fields: and to 
protect the freedom of all men, whatever their colour or religion. Any 
country, whatever its size, is as good as the next one, and as entitled 
to live in peace. 

Articles 3 to 6 describe how countries can join the UN. Articles 
7 to 32 define the work of its various major bodies — the General 
Assembly, Security Council and so forth, which we shall look at in 
the next few chapters. 

Next we come to Articles 33 to 38. They set forth how disputes 
between quarrelsome countries should be settled. Here the Security 
Council, of which we shall read more, is given a highly important part 
to play. 

Articles 39 to 51 are vital. For they deal with threats to world peace 
and with war itself. Very briefly, this section of the Charter allows the 
Security Council to take steps to nip war in the bud and to ask mem- 
ber countries of the UN to supply troops if need be. In short, as 
Article 49 puts it, “The Members of the UN shall join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the 
Security Council’. 

Articles §2 to 72 need not detain us long. They proclaim that all 
member countries are at liberty to take part in regional as opposed to 
world-wide organizations for their own defence, provided that these 
bodies do not conflict with the aims of the UN Charter itself. This 
section of the Charter also describes how world-wide economic and 
social co-operation is to be brought about. 

Articles 73 to 91 are now getting a little out of date since they deal 
with colonial problems. Put briefly, this section of the Charter des- 
cribes how the former League of Nations ‘Mandated Territories’ 
were to become “Trust Territories’ and how all the free countries of 
the world are to work to bring about an early end to ‘Colonialism.’ 
Within twenty years of the signature of the Charter in San Francisco, 
that goal has almost been achieved. 

Articles 92 to 96 describe how the International Court of Justice 
(of which more below) was to be set up. The remaining Articles — 97 
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to 111 — provide for the creation of the UN’s permanent international 
staff; the appointment of the Secretary-General; amendments to the 
Charter; and how the Charter itself was to be signed by the many 
countries anxious to become members of the United Nations. 

Let us now look briefly at the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. This short document, signed by all the then members of the 
UN on December roth, 1948, brings the hopes and aims of the UN 
right down to our own doorstep. Indeed, when it was adopted close 
on twenty years ago, the General Assembly (the supreme body of the 
UN) asked each country to make certain that the Declaration was 
‘displayed, read and expounded . . . in schools and other educational 
institutions’ in all countries of the world. 

The Declaration of Human Rights consists of thirty quite short 
Articles. Like Magna Carta or the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, they are an expression of faith in the right of every man, 
woman and child throughout the world to ‘life, liberty and security’, 
whatever the colour of their skin, their political opinions, religion, 
language, wealth or social origin. The Declaration condemns slavery 
and torture (which unhappily still exist). It lays down that every one 
has a right, if arrested on whatever charge, to a fair and public trial, 
and that he must be presumed innocent unless and until proved 
guilty. Nor should any individual be deprived of his nationality or his 
property or of the right to move freely within his own country. Men 
and women everywhere must enjoy the right to vote, to freedom of 
thought and religion, work and assembly. Individual workers must be 
allowed to join trade unions, to enjoy holidays with pay and to have 
their children educated. 

Such in the briefest outline are the terms of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The Declaration could well be described as the 
UN Charter for the man-in-the-street. It deals not with States and 
states of war but with the basic rights of individual men and women. 
In the last resort, however, it depends on each country whether or not 
the Declaration is put into effect. A glance at the foreign news in your 
daily paper will tell you how far that is happening. 

All the same, the Declaration of Human Rights is an inspiring 
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document, and many countries which belong to the United Nations 
are doing their best to carry out its aims. In this, they are helped to a 
large extent by the International Court of Fustice. 

The Statute (or Charter) of the Court itself takes up seventy separ- 
ate Articles of the little booklet which we mentioned at the start of 
this chapter. Why should one agency of the United Nations — its 
‘principal judicial organ’ — take up so much space? For the simple and 
important reason that the Court, which is made up of fifteen indepen- 
dent judges elected by the UN itself, is the supreme body to which 
the General Assembly, the Security Council and other parts of the 
UN turn for legal advice. The Court is also ready to listen to griev- 
ances brought to its notice by any individual member country. But in 
the event of a dispute between two or more countries, the plaintiffs 
and the defendants have to agree in advance that they will accept the 
majority verdict of the fifteen learned judges. 

The International Court sits at The Hague, the capital of Holland. 
One day it may find itself trying a precise complaint, such as the 
blowing up of a British destroyer, with serious loss of life, on a sea 
mine laid by Albanian Communists in the Adriatic. On another, 
the judges may be interpreting the precise meaning of an inter- 
national treaty, as it affects one individual or firm in a particular 
country. 

The real points to keep in mind, whenever you spot a reference to 
the ‘Hague Court’ in your paper or on the radio, are first that its 
fifteen judges are all men of the greatest eminence in their own 
countries; second that they make up their minds as legal experts — 
not as citizens of this or that country; and third, that it is open to 
all the countries of world - whether or not members of the UN - 
to seek its expert advice. The Court is in short a ‘legal League of 
Nations’. 

Now that we have briefly looked at the UN Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights, we can see a little more clearly how the 
nations which have signed these historic documents, together with 
the international staff at the U N Headquarters in New York, actually 
go about their work. 
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In this chapter (which will be understandably difficult to absorb at 
one reading), we shall see what the United Nations Organization is, 
rather than what it does. We can look at the actual work of its many 
organs later on. But first, with some help from charts and dia- 
grams, we must inspect the parts which go to make up the whole 
machine. 

When the United Nations first met in war-scarred London early in 
1946, fifty-one countries sent their delegations. Today, in 1968, 122 
States are members of the Organization, and the United Nations 
headquarters have moved from their temporary site on Long Island, 
New York State, to a splendid new building in downtown Manhattan. 

Every member country of the United Nations has the right to 
maintain a permanent national delegation in New York. The head of 
each of these missions has the rank and privileges of an ambassador to 
a foreign power, and is, with his staff, responsible for taking part in 
the day-to-day work of the United Nations’ many bodies. We must 
now look at the more important of these one by one. 

First comes the General Assembly. This is what we should call in 
Parliament here ‘a Committee of the whole House’. It is in fact the 
supreme body of the United Nations. Every member state is repre- 
sented on it. Normally it meets for some eight to ten weeks from early 
September onwards of each year. But the Assembly can and often 
does meet more frequently. 

Subject to the duties of the Security Council, at which we shall look 
in a moment, the General Assembly has wide powers. It is the closest 
thing to a world House of Commons that men have yet invented. And 
it is usual at the start of each yearly session to see scores of heads of 
state, prime ministers and foreign secretaries converging on New 
York to put their countries’ viewpoints to the Assembly. 

The debates range far and wide. They are often heated. Each 
country, however small, can cast its vote. Thus, the voice of Malta, 
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with a population of less than half a million, counts as much in the 
Assembly’s ballot box as that of India with her 500 million people. 

But, however heated they may get, the delegates must speak in one 
of the five official languages — Chinese, English, French, Russian or 
Spanish. Each delegate can of course rely on expert interpreters. He 
has only to press a button, put on his headphone and listen to the 
translation of any speech. 

On what does the General Assembly spend its time? The answer to 
this will depend very much on what are the major crises of the day 
and on the work which the many committees of the United Nations 
have been doing since last the Assembly met. 

As the Charter lays down, the General Assembly can make recom- 
mendations relating to peace, security and disarmament. It can step in 
to stop a dispute between two or more countries. It can launch studies 
on almost any subject and put forward recommendations in the broad 
fields of law, human rights, economics, education and health. And its 
members can and do keep a close watch on colonial problems. 

The Assembly also has very clearly defined powers on the election 
of non-permanent members to the Security Council and Trusteeship 
Council as well as of judges to the International Court of Justice. 

On these matters, as well as over the admission or expulsion of 
members, the appointment of the Secretary-General and the approval 
of the budget, decisions can be reached only by a two-thirds majority. 
On less important issues, a simple majority is enough. 

Last, but far from least the General Assembly can, if the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council fail to agree in times of crisis, 
be called together within twenty-four hours in an emergency session. 
The Assembly may then in the last resort recommend the collective 
use of armed force in order to restore world peace. 

The bread-and-butter work of the General Assembly is done day in 
and day out by seven main committees. On each of these all the mem- 
ber states can sit. 

The First and Special Political Committees, as you would think, 
handle the main political and security problems of the world. Commit- 
tee Two looks after economic and financial questions. Number Three 
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handles social and cultural matters. The Fourth Committee, which has 
been much in the news of late, is the Assembly’s watchdog for 
Trusteeship questions and colonial problems generally. The less 
newsworthy Fifth and Sixth Committees look after administrative, 
budgetary and legal matters. 

In ending this description of the General Assembly’s powers and 
functions we should point out that, before deciding to put an item on 
its agenda for discussion, the Assembly generally refers the problem 
to one or more of its Committees for a majority view. When really 
thorny problems are at stake, this can often turn out to be a delaying 
tactic (helpful or otherwise according to one’s own country’s point of 
view). 

Now we must turn to the real engine-room of the United Nations, 
the Security Council. 

All of you will have read those words time and time again in news- 
papers. You will have seen news-flashes on the ‘box’ of the Security 
Council in session. What precisely can and do the members of the 
Council decide? How are they elected? What power do they have over 
your life and mine? 

Unlike the Assembly, the Security Council meets throughout the 
year, sometimes at the shortest notice; often late at night. It has fifteen 
members. Five of these represent the ‘Big Powers’. — the United 
States, Russia, the United Kingdom, France and China (not, curious- 
ly enough, the Peoples’ Republic on the mainland, but the China of 
Chiang Kai-shek, now restricted to the island of Formosa or Taiwan). 
The Big Powers sit permanently on the Council. Other countries — ten 
of them in all — are elected for two year terms. These elections are the 
subject of much bargaining — or “horse-trading’ — as the experts call it. 
For with the world unhappily divided into power blocks and groups 
of uncommitted states, it is hard work to ensure that both East and 
West, as well as the neutral states of Latin America, Africa and Asia 
(not forgetting the newer countries of the Commonwealth) all get fair 
shares. This is why so much ‘lobbying’ takes place behind the scenes 
each time fresh elections to the Council are due. 

At the present moment the elected members of the Security Council 
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are Algeria, Hungary, Pakistan, Paraguay and Senegal (until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1969): and Colombia, Finland, Nepal, Spain and Zambia 
(until December 31st, 1970). Their names will give you some idea of 
the balance which the General Assembly always tries to strike 
between the different areas of the world. 

Each month the President of the Council, whose task is a heavy 
one, changes. He then hands over his responsibilities to the represen- 
tative next in alphabetical order. 

The Security Council’s chief duty, as laid down in the Charter, is 
to maintain international peace and security. Its powers are very 
wide. It can investigate disputes. It can decide what is a threat to 
peace. It can apply economic sanctions and other measures short of 
war. In the last resort, the Council can take military action against an 
aggressor. In carrying out these tasks it is helped and advised by a 
Military Staff Committee, drawn from the Chiefs of Staff of the five 
Big Powers. 

The Security Council is also the body which recommends what 
new independent states shall be admitted to the United Nations or 
to the International Court of Justice. It also recommends who next 
shall be elected to the key post of Secretary-General (to whom we 
shall come in a moment) or as a judge to sit with the International 
Court. 

The great authority which the Charter gives to the Security Council 
explains the main difference between the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. Having seen where and how the former body failed 
in the face of aggression, the architects of the United Nations were 
determined to establish one small, powerful group which would be 
representative of all nations, great and small. Their anxiety was to 
create a body which could act quickly in an emergency. How real 
have the Council’s powers proved to be? This we shall see in a later 
chapter when we come to discuss its successes and its failures, and the 
wisdom of its inventors in giving any one of the Big Powers on the 
Council the right to impose its veto. 

Meanwhile we must look briefly at the men who keep this whole 
machine at action stations. 
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As we pointed out at the start of this chapter, each country belong- 
ing to the United Nations appoints a Permanent Representative 
(ambassador) to its headquarters in New York. He and his staff sit 
day by day on the various councils and committees. They explain and 
defend their country’s national interests; report to their home govern- 
ments and generally help to keep the peace. Some countries have large 
delegations. Others, because of their small size or poverty, are hard 
put to it to cover the work of all the committees, five or six of which 
may be sitting at the same time. 

Behind all this activity stands the Secretary-General and his large 
international staff. 

The Secretary-General, as we have seen, is elected by the Security 
Council. Because of the power he can wield in time of crisis, his 
appointment is of great importance to every country in the world. And 
so because of rivalries and suspicions between the larger powers, the 
members of the United Nations have accepted from the start that the 
man they elect to be the permanent head of the Organization should 
come from one of the smaller countries which has no obvious axe to 
grind. Until now three distinguished men have held this key post, — 
first Mr Trygve Lie, a Norwegian (1946 - 1953); next Mr Dag 
Hammarskjéld of Sweden (1953 - 1961), who died tragically in an air 
crash in Africa at the height of the Congo war; and lastly U Thant of 
Burma. He was elected in 1962, and, early in 1967, was asked to serve 
again. 

Like the staff supporting him, U Thant and his predecessors are 
servants of the world. They take their orders, not from individual 
governments, but from the United Nations as a whole. 

The Charter describes the Secretary-General as the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the organization. His duties are to serve the General 
Assembly and the Security, Economic and. Social, and Trusteeship 
Councils (of the two latter we shall speak in a later chapter). He must 
‘also perform such other functions as are entrusted to him by these 
organs’. 

A Secretary-General of strength and character, as each of them has 
proved to be, can sometimes take the initiative himself. In doing this 
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he is bound to risk criticism from one group of nations or another. 
But there are times when a threat to the peace or a financial crisis can 
only be stopped by ‘action this day’. It is on occasions like these that 
the Secretary-General has to make up his mind whether to act with- 
out waiting for instructions from either the Security Council or the 
Assembly. 

To help him to reach decisions he can rely on the advice of a large 
and powerful team of advisers whom he personally chooses or retains 
in office. This international staff is headed by a number of Under- 
Secretaries. They take charge of Political, Economic, General Assem- 
bly and Security Council affairs, as well as of questions of personnel 
and discipline. There are also senior advisers on legal and colonial 
problems and on aid and technical assistance. 

This large staff is not stationed in New York alone. The United 
Nations has offices, big and small, throughout the world. It also has a 
number of regional Economic Commissions in Europe, Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

From this description of the main organs of the United Nations — 
the General Assembly and its committees; the Security Council and 
the Secretary-General’s office —- you may get the impression that the 
Organization does little but talk about war and threats of war. 

Of course, the chief task of the United Nations is to keep the peace. 
But there are many ways of doing this — by improving living stan- 
dards; by helping to close the gap between the richer and poorer 
countries of the world; by fighting against starvation and disease, and 
in many other ways. Through its Economic and Social and Trustee- 
ship Councils, and above all through what are known as the ‘Specia- 
lized Agencies’, the United Nations Organization is hard at work in 
all these fields. 

In the next chapter we shall have a look at the structure, the work 
and the achievements of the other major councils, as well as at a 
number of the so-called ‘Specialized Agencies’. 

In one way or another all of them affect each one of us in our daily 
lives. 
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The United Nations first met in London in 1946. Today UN Headquarters 
are in New York. Over 120 member countries now have their offices there, 
headed by Permanent Representatives (ambassadors). All these Permanent 
Representatives and members of their staffs have the right and duty to 
take part in the debates which go on day in and day out in the councils and 
committees of the UN. At the top of these organs of the world-wide body 
are the General Assembly and the Security Council. The Assembly, a kind 
of international parliament, meets each autumn. It is the supreme policy- 
making body and controls all the committees and councils which report to 
it. But the Security Council, on which sit permanently the five Big Powers 
and ten other smaller elected countries, also wields great authority. It can 
meet at any hour of the day or night and in a crisis can step in to stop a 
threat to the peace, even to the point of dispatching UN troops, police or 
advisers to the trouble spot. 

The daily work of the UN is carried out by six main committees. These 
deal with political, economic and cultural affairs; colonial questions and 
budgetary and legal problems. To serve the Assembly, the Security 
Council and the six committees, there stand the Secretary-General of the 
UN and his large international staff. This staff is recruited from all 
the member states. Its individual members, who owe their loyalty to the 
UN as a whole work not only at the headquarters in New York, but from 
many other countries of the world. 


Chapter 5 The United Nations: 
councils and specialized agencies 


In the last chapter we looked at the floor and the walls of the United 
Nations organization. Now we have to fit in some of the rooms and 
furniture and perhaps the roof. There are two bodies — the Trustee- 
ship Council and the Committees connected with it; and the Econo- 
mic and Social Council - which we still have to describe before 
coming on to the so called ‘Specialized Agencies’. 
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The Trusteeship Council has now almost reached the end of its 
road. But in 1945, when the United Nations was born, it had the key 
role of taking over from the old League of Nations the supervision of 
what, you may remember, were once called ‘Mandated Territories’. 
To these were now added some of the colonies wrested from Italy and 
Japan at the end of the Second World War. 

To begin with, the Trusteeship Council had plenty of work on its 
hands. Eleven countries then ranked as “Trust Territories’ - a more 
up-to-date way of labelling the former ‘Mandates’. Parts of Togoland 
and the Cameroons in West Africa were still governed by France and 
Britain. Tanganyika too remained under British control. Ruanda 
and Urundi in the heart of Africa were the concern of Belgium, and 
Somaliland that of Italy. Australia administered New Guinea and 
Papua off her northern shores. New Zealand was responsible for 
Western Samoa, far out in the Pacific. There were two oddities. 
Australia governed the phosphate-rich island of Nauru on behalf not 
only of herself but of Britain and New Zealand too. And the United 
States had strategic control of the former Japanese Pacific Ocean 
island groups — the Marshalls, Marianas and the Carolines. 

Today only New Guinea and Papua and the Pacific Island groups 
remain Trust Territories. All the others have either become indepen- 
dent states or, like parts of Togoland and the Cameroons, joined up 
with other independent countries — that is Ghana and Nigeria. Italian 
and British Somaliland have come together as the Republic of Soma- 
lia. 

The Trusteeship Council was set up under the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Council’s duties were to hold ‘in trust’ all the 
territories we have listed; that is, to safeguard the political, economic 
and social progress of their peoples and to help them on to a stage 
where they could freely decide on their own future. This nearly all of 
them have done by voting, at elections or plebiscites supervised by 
observers from the United Nations, in favour of their independence. 

The members of the Trusteeship Council, which is of course 
gradually dwindling in size, are the countries administering the terri- 
tories — now only Australia and the United States; the permanent 
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members of the Security Council other than the United States; and 
‘enough other elected members to make an equal division between 
countries which administer Trust Territories and countries which do 
not’. 

The only point to add to this rather complicated story is that the 
Pacific Islands under United States control are looked on as strategic 
territories. They therefore come under the final control of the 
Security Council. 

The Trusteeship Council has not always been popular with the 
countries actually governing the territories ‘in trust’ for the United 
Nations. For Council members have the right to call for annual 
accounts of stewardship, to make inspection visits and to hear peti- 
tions from people in the Trust Territories who think that they have a 
grievance against the administering power. And yet it is a feather in 
the Council’s cap that so many of the countries for which they had 
this responsibility have now freely and peacefully come to indepen- 
dence or thrown in their lot with some neighbouring state. 

More controversial still has been the role of the so-called Committee 
of Twenty-Four. We can properly mention it here since, like the 
Trusteeship Council, it is concerned with the independence of 
colonial peoples. 

The Charter of the United Nations, you remember, proclaimed the 
equal rights of all peoples. But Chapters 11, 12 and 13 of the Charter 
went on in detail to state that people in dependent countries — that is 
both straightforward colonies and Trust Territories - must have as 
soon as possible the right to decide their own future. This the 
Charter called ‘the right to self-determination’. 

In 1945 that was an ambitious target. But partly through United 
Nations pressure, partly through statesmanlike acts by the major 
colonial powers, France and Britain, enormous progress has been 
made since the Second World War ended. Within seventeen years 
since 1946, more than forty colonies (excluding great states like India 
and Pakistan) have achieved their independence. Today fewer than 
thirty million people remain dependent. It was a sign of this progress 
towards ‘self-determination’ that the United Nations felt able at the 
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end of 1963 to disband its ‘Special Committee on Information from 
Non-Self Governing Territories’. The remaining duties of that body 
were then transferred to the ‘Committee of Twenty-Four’. 

The actual achievements of the Committee of Twenty-Four we can 
leave to the next chapter, in which we shall try to sum up what the 
United Nations as a whole has done. Here it is enough to say that the 
duties of the Committee are in general to carry out a General Assem- 
bly Declaration of 1960 that ‘all peoples have the inalienable right to 
complete freedom’ and that lack of political, economic, social or edu- 
cational training should never be an excuse for delaying indepen- 
dence. 

In short the members of the Committee of Twenty-Four, on which 
the smaller and newer countries of the world are well represented, 
have been and remain the champions of colonial peoples everywhere 
and the watchdogs of their interests. 

We can now turn briefly to the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). This body is, so to speak, the ‘father’ of the many 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. 

As its name implies, this Council is mainly responsible through the 
General Assembly for all the economic and social work of the United 
Nations. It has twenty-seven members. Their job is a heavy one. 
They study and make reports and recommendations on international 
economic, cultural, social, education and health questions. They are 
the United Nations’ policemen on Human Rights and the ‘fundamen- 
tal freedoms’ of men and women everywhere — that is to say freedom 
of speech, of religion, and of assembly. They call conferences and 
prepare international agreements. Perhaps most important of all, 
ECOSOC’s task is to co-ordinate the work of the ‘Specialized 
Agencies’. 

ECOSOC has a number of commissions and committees to help 
it. They deal with such things as population, minorities, refugees, the 
status of women, drugs and commodity trade. It is in bodies like these, 
working quietly behind the scenes without the publicity which the 
Security Council always attracts, that some of the United Nations’ 
best and most lasting work is done. 
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The same goes for the Specialized Agencies which we have already 
mentioned several times and on which we must now spend a little 
time. What are they? Briefly, they are independent bodies with their 
own membership, staff and budgets, which work voluntarily with the 
United Nations through the Economic and Social Council. All of 
them make a direct impact on our lives. Some you may never have 
heard of. Others are almost household words. Here we can only 
describe the most important of them. 

Let us take first UNESCO (which is short for United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization). UNESCO was 
created in 1946. Since then the countries belonging to it have grown 
from twenty to over one hundred and twenty and its yearly budget 
from $5 million to over $60 million. What do so many countries do 
with so much money? Putting an end to illiteracy has been one of 
UNESCO?’s chief tasks. Sending thousands of experts and techni- 
cians to the poorer countries is another. Millions of dollars have gone 
into keeping the children of refugees from Palestine in primary and 
secondary schools and on setting up teacher training colleges in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. UNESCO’s role in short is to 
ensure a fair chance for children and students everywhere: the provi- 
sion of more and better textbooks; education for all, including women, 
in the developing world; and the spread of scientific knowledge 
throughout the world to the peaceful benefit of all. This body 
also helps people to appreciate each others’ literature, music and 
art. UNESCO faces enormous problems, but it is doing splendid 
work in helping men and women everywhere — and particularly 
school-children, students and teachers — to understand each other 
better. As its own constitution says: 


It is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be constructed. 


The aim of WHO (World Health Organization) - another major 
Specialized Agency — to which 125 countries now belong, is to protect 
and improve the health of all peoples of the world. WHO was set 
up in 1948. Since then it has used the money which its member 
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countries contribute to carry forward the fight against such terrible 
epidemic diseases as typhus, smallpox, cholera and yellow fever. 
WHO does a great deal to give the world advance warning of the 
spread of such diseases. It also urges all nations to take special care 
about the types and standards of the drugs and medicines they pro- 
duce. It provides money and advice for the training of more and more 
doctors, nurses and technicians and sends teams of experts to the 
poorer or less healthy areas of the world to carry out mass attacks on 
tropical diseases like yaws, leprosy and malaria. 

Anything which affects the health of mankind is WH O’s business. 
Through its Assembly, representing all member countries, and 
through its international staff with headquarters in Geneva and 
regional offices throughout the world, WHO is spending over £15 
million each year pushing back the frontiers of disease and helping 
the new countries of Africa, Asia and the Pacific to reach higher and 
higher standards of health. 

Yet another world-wide body, FAO, (Food and Agricultural 
Organization) works in much the same way as WHO. Beginning as 
an international centre for the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion about food production, better agricultural and fishing techniques 
and the like, it has now moved into the front line in the battle against 
world hunger. Thanks to the funds contributed by more than 110 
countries which now belong to FAO and to further money supplied 
by a special United Nations fund for aid to the poorer countries, this 
organization is now able to send out experts and to launch schemes of 
its Own in every continent. Thanks to FAO’s help — and these are 
just a few examples taken at random —- Egypt’s rice production has 
doubled; large areas of dry land in Venezuela have been irrigated; and 
surplus crops in one part of the world have been bought up and sent 
to relieve starvation in another. 

Whenever you read in your daily paper of famine, drought, flood, or 
diseases to fish, crops and trees, you can be almost sure that the inter- 
national staff of FAO, from their headquarters in Rome, will be try- 
ing to get money, tools, food or experts to the crisis spot. It is worth 
remembering that so long as millions of men and women remain poor, 
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hungry and unhealthy, there can be no lasting peace or happiness in 
this world. That really is what FAO is all about. 

ILO (International Labour Organization) is another of the Specia- 
lized Agencies directly concerned with human happiness. It is also one 
of the oldest of the international bodies, for it was founded in 1919 in 
Geneva and survived the Second World War intact. Today over 120 
nations belong to ILO. The money they put into it goes to uphold 
the organization’s motto that: 


Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere. 


ILO’s tasks in brief are to improve the lot of working men and 
women throughout the world; to wipe out slavery and forced labour; 
to improve relations between employer and. worker, to protect chil- 
dren from excessively long hours of work and to improve standards of 
safety in factories, mines and other places. ILO also runs technical 
training courses and sends experts around the world to advise the 
newly independent countries on such things as labour relations, 
small-scale industries and handicrafts. 

In short ILO is something like a world-wide Trade Union Con- 
gress meeting continually with the world’s employers of labour. 

By now you may be wondering where all the money comes from to 
carry out the work of these Specialized Agencies. Part of the answer, 
of course, is that each country belonging to the United Nations makes 
its individual contribution to each particular body. 

But there are also the World Bank, and the IDA, which serve as 
central international agencies through which the wealthier members 
of the United Nations can provide what is called ‘multi-lateral aid’ — 
that is money subscribed by a group of countries to their poorer 
brethren. 

The World Bank, set up in 1946 almost as the same time as the 
United Nations, loans money at normal interest rates, not only to 
governments but to private enterprise as well. In order to lend, it has 
in turn to borrow from the richer of the 110 odd countries belonging to 
it. It acts in fact like anybody’s local bank, but on a world-wide scale. 
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The World Bank’s first major achievement was to help in repairing 
the ravages which war had caused in Europe. A huge loan of $500 
million was raised for this purpose, thanks largely to the generosity 
of the people and government of the USA. But by 1966 over 450 
loans had been made to help as many projects in more than eighty 
countries. Most of these were in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Far East. 

IDA (International Development Association) was created in 
1960. This body acts as the junior arm and ally of the World Bank. It 
makes use of the latter’s staff and, like the Bank, calls for subscriptions 
from all the countries which belong to it. But this pool of money can 
be drawn on only by the poorer countries of the world. They pay a 
lower rate of interest on the loans they get from IDA than they do 
on those from the World Bank. So far IDA has lent over $1,500 
million for such things as the improvement of agriculture, roads, 
industry and electric power in the developing world. 

The third leg of this financial tripod is the MF (International 
Monetary Fund). This very specialized body was set upin 1945 to help 
promote a better system of world-wide trade and payments, and thus 
to improve standards of living and hopes of employment everywhere. 

IMF works through an international Board of Governors. One of 
its major tasks is to help the contributing nations — now well over a 
hundred — to iron out their foreign exchange problems. Britain’s own 
balance-of-payments difficulties, of which we so often read and hear, 
have occupied much of the Governors’ time. We, as a nation, have 
often had to call on the international help and advice which the Fund 
can give, to get ourselves out of the ‘red’. 

Complicated though this work is to those of us who understand 
little of high finance, it is still clear that the IMF is one of the most 
important and worthwhile of the many Specialized Agencies. 

The rest of them we can deal with far more briefly. First, there is 
IMCO (Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization). 
Its main aim is to encourage all states to agree to the freest possible 
use of shipping services and higher standards of safety and navi- 
gation for all who sail the Seven Seas. (IMCO is incidentally the 
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only one of these many bodies we have been talking of to have its 
offices in London.) Next comes JC AO (International Civil Aviation 
Organization), which does the same thing for pilots, aircraft and their 
passengers, and which has worked out a whole series of agreements as 
to which countries’ civil aircraft may fly where, along what routes and 
when. 

There are also the UP U (Universal Postal Union), now nearly 100 
years old; the JT U (International Telecommunications Union); and 
the WMO (World Meteorological Organization). Each in its own 
field is doing a lot to help all of us to enjoy better postal and cable 
services and quicker and more reliable information about our weather. 

Like the bigger and better-known agencies which we have des- 
cribed at greater length, these smaller bodies all have their interna- 
tional staffs and experts. Each is supported by money contributed by 
nearly all the member countries of the United Nations. Day in and 
day out, they are doing work which seldom hits the headlines be- 
cause it has little to do with politics or Big Power squabbles. 

Of course all the Specialized Agencies depend for their success on 
the goodwill of each country which belongs to them. None is perfect. 
Each would say that it has nothing like enough cash to do all that it 
should be doing. But as with the former expert committees of the 
League of Nations, these Agencies are really the hidden part of the 
United Nations iceberg. Very often more good and lasting work is 
done below the surface than above it. 


Summary 


In addition to its six committees, the UN also has two other important 
permanent bodies — the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social 
Council. The former, with its junior partner, the Committee of Twenty- 
four, looks after the few remaining Trust Territories and colonial problems 
generally. The latter is responsible to the General Assembly for economic 
and social questions. It also helps to co-ordinate the work of the UN’s 
many Specialized Agencies. These Agencies are independent of the UN. 
Each has its own staff and budget. All of them in one way or another are 
concerned with human welfare and peaceful cooperation. Thus UNESCO 
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tackles the problems of education and science throughout the world; 
WHO those of health, drugs and epidemics. FAO works to fight starva- 
tion and to increase the world’s food production. Bodies like the World 
Bank, IDA and IMF lend money for development schemes to the poorer 
countries of the world. Yet other Specialized Agencies look after our 
weather, our safety at sea and in the air, and what we pay for our stamps 
and telegrams. It is by these many expert bodies that much of the best work 
of the UN is done. 


Chapter 6 The United Nations: 
keeping the peace 


Now that we have seen what the United Nations consists of — what 
makes it tick —- we come on to the 64,000-dollar question: is it all worth 
while? What up till now has the United Nations done? 

The simple fact is that the United Nations, like any other body, is 
no more than the sum total of its parts. If any major power or any 
powerful group of countries cares to thumb its nose at the Security 
Council or Secretary-General and his staff, then the whole organiza- 
tion can be brought to a grinding halt. That was why the League of 
Nations died. In short, international organizations deal with politics 
and politicians. And we have to keep in mind that ‘politics is the art of 
the possible’. 

U Thant has himself described the United Nations as the world’s 
‘Aunt Sally’. Everyone can shy his coconut at it. Politicians and the 
press are always shouting from the roof-tops that it is dead or dying. 
Yet, almost in the next breath, they and nearly everyone else mutters 
that if the Organization did not exist or in fact collapsed, something 
would have to be invented to take its place. 

The first thing to remember is that the United Nations is only just 
over twenty years old. For history that is a short time indeed. The 
second is the need to look back and recall just a few of the major 
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crises which the United Nations has faced since that first birthday 
party in San Francisco in 1945. 

Here are some of the things that have happened since. They make 
up a pretty dismal roll call: 


1946 Soviet threat to Persia. 

1947-48 War in Palestine; assassination of the Swedish 
United Nations Mediator, Count Bernadotte, and the 
start of the Palestine refugee problem. 

1947 Fighting between Italy and Yugoslavia over the 
territory of Trieste. 

1947-48 Fighting in Dutch New Guinea. 

1948 The Berlin blockade. 

1948 First fighting between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 

1950 Chinese mainland threat to Formosa. 

1950-53 The Korean War. 

1953 Chinese mainland threat to Burma. 

1956 Russian suppression of Hungarian revolt. 

The Suez crisis. 

1956-63 France's seven-year war with Algeria. 

1960 Outbreak of civil war in the Congo. 

1961 Tension between France and Tunisia. 

1961-62 Cuban crisis... 


And so on and so on through the turmoils of the South-west Afri- 


can and Rhodesian disputes, and Vietnam, to the Arab-Israeli War of 
June, 1967. By the time you read this, the list of calamities will almost 
certainly have grown. 

Lots of people say that the United Nations is just words, words, 
words. But as that great Englishman, Sir Winston Churchill, once 
said: ‘Jaw-jaw is better than war-war.’ So long as the world’s leaders 
have a piece of paper in one hand and a microphone in the other, there 
is always less chance of their reaching for a gun. 

The sad fact is that we have now all got used to living with a crisis. 
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Those threats of ‘local incidents’, which would have sent our fathers 
and grandfathers to war overnight, have now become matters for 
propaganda battles, insults, abuse and, surprisingly, even agreement 
at meetings of the General Assembly and Security Council. With the 
H-bomb hanging over us all, this at least is a sign of progress. 

The first achievement of the United Nations, therefore, is that by 
offering a place where people can meet and talk, some heat is taken out 
of each current crisis. We must underline the word ‘some’ simply 
because in the last resort there is nothing to stop a single nation, small 
or big, from triggering off another conflict. At the same time, we must 
emphasize that not all the talking in New York is done openly in 
councils and committees. At United Nations Headquarters there are 
many corridors, private rooms and delegation offices — even snack 
bars and restaurants — where world leaders, who publicly insult each 
other, can meet privately to talk over their quarrels and their griev- 
ances. In other words, the United Nations provides a convenient 
meeting place for secret as well as for open diplomacy. 

Now for a closer look at what the United Nations as a whole has 
achieved as ‘guardian of the peace’. 

To tell the whole story — of both success and failure — would need a 
much fatter book than this. But here are some typical examples to 
show how the nations of the world (or most of them) have clubbed to- 
gether, not only to prevent us all from being plunged into another 
major war, but also to make certain that the ‘Rich North’ of the world 
plays its part in helping the ‘Poor South’. 

The most exciting and worthwhile invention of the United Nations 
has been its international ‘Police Force’. 

The first time the ‘Police’ went into action was early in 1949 when a 
group of military observers, chosen from various neutral countries, 
began patrolling the borders of Kashmir, a state which both India and 
Pakistan said belonged to them. Like the international force which 
jater moved in to separate the Arab armies from those of Israel, men 
of this kind live difficult and dangerous lives. Often they are shot at or 
bombed by both sides. Nearly always they are blamed for taking sides. 
But these ‘policemen’ in their blue helmets (/es casques bleus, as the 
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French call them) have done splendid work in many of the “hot spots’ 
of the world. However little thanks they get, they have certainly 
prevented a lot of fighting. 

From this kind of Wild West frontier patrol, the United Nations 
moved on to bigger operations. The war in Korea, which began in 
June, 1950, between the North of the country supported by the 
Russians and Chinese, and the South, which was allied with the 
Western world, led the Security Council to appeal to all member 
states to send troops to form part of a United Nations Army. Sixteen 
countries, including Britain, Canada, France, New Zealand, Turkey 
and the United States, responded. Others like India and Sweden sent 
ambulance teams and doctors. For nearly four years these soldiers, 
commanded by an American General, fought off bitter attacks from 
the North, and helped to keep South Korea intact and free. 

Cyprus is an even better example of the United Nations’ peace- 
keeping role. Violent fighting between the Greek Cypriot and Turk- 
ish Cypriot communities in this lovely Mediterranean island, led the 
Security Council in 1964 - for once unanimously — to create a United 
Nations Force. Even today if you go on a Mediterranean cruise, you 
will see in Cyprus blue-helmeted Canadian, Finnish, Danish or Irish 
troops standing guard on your hotel roof-top, or manning check- 
points in the capital and on country roads. Their job is to stop the two 
communities from getting at each other’s throats. By preventing fight- 
ing from spreading inside the island, this United Nations force has 
also stopped Greece and Turkey themselves — and perhaps the whole 
of the eastern Mediterranean — from going up in flames; never more so 
than during the last crisis in the late autumn of 1967. 

But the biggest, the longest and the most expensive United Nations 
peace-keeping task has been in the Congo. When at the end of June, 
1960, the Belgians suddenly pulled out of what had been their huge, 
rich colony in Tropical Africa, all hell broke loose. Tribe fought 
against tribe. The rich eastern province of Katanga tried to break 
away and set itself up as an independent state in close friendship with 
next-door Rhodesia. Terrible massacres took place and a hastily 
formed African government appealed to the United Nations for help. 
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Within forty-eight hours — and this is probably the quickest large- 
scale Security Council operation on record — and in spite of Russian 
Opposition, troops and civil experts were on their way to the Congo. 
Very soon a huge Fire Brigade — 2,000 officers and men and close on 
15,000 civilians — was at work. Their job was to protect the Congo’s 
borders; to stamp out civil war, to protect Europeans, to keep the 
country running — from the emptying of dust-bins to the operation of 
the capital’s trams — and to prevent the rich Katanga province from 
‘going it alone’. Commonwealth troops played a large and notable 
part in these operations and it is a feather in the United Nations’ cap 
that after five years of anxiety, bloodshed and horror the Congo still 
survives as an independent and (more or less) peaceful independent 
State. 

On the civil side, this has been the biggest single programme of help 
ever undertaken by the United Nations. In 1965 alone its cost was 
about £6 million. A lot of this came in grants from individual coun- 
tries direct to the Congo (that is what we call bilateral as opposed to 
multilateral aid). But much of it was subsidized through the United 
Nations Special Fund. This itself has been another sizeable achieve- 
ment of the Organization. 

Mention of the Special Fund gives us a chance of describing very 
briefly how the UN helps to keep the peace, not only with inter- 
national police and troops, but with money too. 

All this work is brought together under the UN Development Pro- 
gramme, which the General Assembly launched in 1965 to streamline 
its previous Technical Assistance and Special Fund activities. The 
aim of the Development Programme, to which member countries 
have so far contributed over £500 million, is to enable the richer parts 
of the globe to help the poorer. This is being done in a host of ways — 
training thousands of Africans, West Indians and Asians for expert 
jobs in their own countries; improving output on the land and in the 
factories, and planning the use of natural resources (that is water 
power, minerals, forests and the like). Already more than 150 of the 
poorer countries of the world have benefited from this huge world- 
wide effort. The UN can be proud of the fact that over a quarter of a 
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million men and women have been given advanced education and 
technical training through the Development Programme. 

We have seen already what kind of help the world is getting from 
the Specialized Agencies working in close touch with the United 
Nations. But there are three other bodies which also deserve a large 
pat on the back because of the special jobs they are doing for human 
beings. 

UNICEF (The UN Childrens’ Fund) is at work in the poorer 
parts of the world to help children to lead happier lives. From the 
funds which it receives, it provides such things as food, school books, 
garden supplies, medicines and the equipment for health centres. 

UNHCR (Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees), in collaboration with UNRWA (UN Relief for Arab 
Refugees), has the unhappy but vital task of helping Refugees every- 
where. There are over 500,000 so-called ‘displaced persons’ in Africa 
alone — luckless people who have fled in terror or who have been 
driven from the places where they lived. In Europe, of course, there 
were many more when the war against the Nazis ended. And the num- 
ber of Arab refugees resulting from the wars with Israel in 1948 and 
1967 totals over a million. Nor must we forget those fleeing the 
Chinese armies from Tibet or the refugees from Cuba. 

Right across the world UN HCR is still feeding and finding shelter 
and work for these unhappy people. It is worth mentioning as a sign 
of its good work that in 1954 this organization was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

When you hear people saying that the United Nations is useless — 
just a ‘talking-shop’ — you should remember some of these things. 

But it would be silly and dishonest to leave the story there. 

The United Nations still has a lot of weaknesses and it has often 
failed to do what it was set up to do. Let us now try to see where and 
why it has gone wrong. At the same time let us keep in mind that, as 
an organization, it can only work when its members want it to. When 
it falls down on the job, that is often the fault of individual countries, 
not of the Secretary-General and his staff. 

The first and biggest handicap facing the UN is of course that 
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nations, like men, are not saints. For hundreds of years past, one or 
other powerful country in turn has tried to dominate Europe, Africa, 
Asia or the whole wide world. In modern times it was first Spain, then 
France under Louis XIV and Napoleon: next, between 1860 - 1945, 
first Prussia and then Nazi Germany in growing alliance with Japan. 
In the post-war period we have seen the efforts of Russia and the 
United States to impose their ideas on the world. Now Communist 
China is coming rapidly to the fore. The long-drawn-out war in 
Vietnam is indirectly one aspect of China’s bid for the domination 
of Asia. 

The lesson we are learning from two great world wars is that the 
fate of the world is being concentrated more and more in the hands of 
a few great powers. In the course of the last war we had the Big Three: 
Britain, the United States and Russia. They were joined later by 
France once she had recovered from the shock of defeat in 1940. To- 
day, however, Britain and France have all but lost their empires: they 
are poorer than they were, and their armies and navies no longer 
dominate the world. Already people are beginning to talk of the 
“Super-Powers’, the United States and Russia. But China, with her 
700 million people, has now exploded her first H-bomb. She perhaps 
will become the greatest ‘Super-Power’ of all. 

It is clear, then, that unless these three great countries can agree at 
times of major crisis, the other 120 odd nations of the United Nations 
can be reduced to little more than talking. And again if say Russia and 
America can fix up a deal between themselves, there is little the others 
can do to prevent it. 

One gain is that both these countries are members of the United 
Nations. An equal loss is that Communist China is not. Here indeed 
is one great weakness of the UN. Membership of it is not automatic. 
For many years numbers of countries were excluded because Russia 
and her allies voted against letting them in. In the same way the 
United States has cast its vote against letting in the Communist 
Chinese. This is a pity, however much many of us may dislike a lot of 
things the Chinese Peoples’ Government is doing. For the more you 
try to keep someone outside the club, the more likely he is to smash 
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your windows and the less chance you have of meeting him and trying 
to persuade him to put away his catapult. 

The fact that Communist China is kept out in the cold is then one 
of the United Nations’ major failures. 

Another is that, when the United Nations was set up, its inventors 
gave the power of veto — that is the right to say ‘No’ - to the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. This veto has been used time 
and again by the Russians (but less frequently of late) to prevent other 
states from taking quick action to stop a local war or crisis. Britain 
too has been guilty of using it — but very rarely. 

Another weakness of the Organization is the way in which certain 
countries, when they do not like things that the UN is trying to do, 
just stop paying their contributions. This is what Russia and to some 
degree France have done since the days of the Congo war. There is a 
rule which says that club members who do not pay their bills can be 
thrown out after a certain time. But no one wants to do this to the 
Russians. And so they just go on piling up their debts, and the money 
they should have put into the kitty has to be found by others — if it 
can be raised at all. 

We can also — without being too unfair - accuse the UN of being 
better at declarations and speeches than at action. Lots of high sound- 
ing things have been agreed to - like the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which says that ‘all human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights’ — or the Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. But the political refugees are still with us; newspapers are still 
censored; and the jails of many lands are packed with political 
prisoners — that is people who have dared to oppose the views and 
policies of the governments of their own countries. 

Again, on such burning problems as disarmament, apartheid (that 
is, the humiliating treatment which three million white South Africans 
hand out to the twelve million African and coloured peoples in their 
country), or the colony of Rhodesia, where a white minority has un- 
lawfully declared its independence, there has been a lot of talk but 
very little progress, due largely to the reluctance of some of the 
economically interested countries to take action. 
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All the same, if you and I were arguing all this out and you asked 
me whether I was for or against the UN, I would say loudly ‘For’. 

And for these reasons. Since 1945 we might have gone to war a 
dozen times but for the existence of the UN. 

However tired we get with talk, ‘jaw-jaw’ is still - to go back to 
Churchill — better than ‘war-war’. 

However obstructive the Russians and their allies seem to us ta 
times, the UN does allow them to get round a table with the US and 
her allies. Remember too that not everything the UN tries to do re- 
lates to crisis and to war. The Specialized Agencies; its committees 
dealing with colonial problems, health, children, education, drugs, 
and expert and technical advice have all done splendid work. 

Since 1946 the UN has spent hundreds of millions of pounds on 
saving lives, improving living standards, getting people throughout 
the world an education, better food, new skills - in short a better life. 

To sum up: when we criticize the weaknesses of the UN, we have 
once more to remind ourselves that it is essentially a world-wide group 
of states concerned with politics. Politics have been described as ‘the 
art of the possible’. In other words the UN can only do what the 
majority of its individual members are ready to let it do. 

And so, despite its obvious failings, here is a body which has tried 
to keep the peace for twenty years and to tackle such dreadful prob- 
lems as poverty, disease and illiteracy. The UN still deserves all the 
support it can get. It is people of your age in every country who will 
soon have to decide what you can do to help it in its work. 


Summary 


In judging the successes and failures of the UN, we have to remember that 
it is above all a political organization and that politics is ‘the art of the 
possible’. In other words we cannot blame the UN as a whole, or its com- 
mittees and international staff, if one country or another decides to treat 
them as an “Aunt Sally’ or to defy the views of the majority. The two major 
failures of the UN to date have been the refusal to admit Communist 
China, the largest country in the world, to membership, and the conces- 
sion to the permanent members of the Security Council — the ‘Big Five’ - 
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to stop any collective action to keep the peace by use of the veto. In con- 
trast, the UN has many successes to its name. Above all it has for twenty 
years prevented a third world war. It has damped down dangerous crises in 
Korea, Cyprus and Kashmir; prevented the conflicts in the Congo and 
the Middle East from spreading wider; and has provided a table round 
which countries with grievances against each other can at least sit down and 
talk. Moreover its many committees have done much to improve the lot of 
the poorer areas of the world. Above all the UN has proved that jaw-jaw’ 
is better than ‘war-war’. 


Chapter 7 Europe (1): 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact 


From the last chapter we could judge that the United Nations has, 
despite its many failings, done much to keep the peace. 

This does not mean, however, that the post-war world has not often 
been dangerously close to blowing itself apart. 

In fact, on the very eve of the surrender of Nazi Germany in 1945, 
Sir Winston Churchill, still Britain’s Prime Minister, was telling 
President Truman in Washington of his fears for Europe. What a 
prophet he once more proved to be! 

On May 12th, 1945, Churchill cabled to Truman: 


I am profoundly concerned about the European situation....Ina short 
space of time our armed power on the Continent will have vanished. ... 
Meanwhile what is to happen about Russia? . . . (She) may choose to 
keep 200-300 divisions on active service. An Iron Curtain (the first 
time these famous words were used) is drawn down upon their front. We 
do not know what is going on behind. ... It would be open to the Russtans 
in a very short time to advance, if they chose, to the waters of the North 
Sea and the Atlantic. 
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At that time Germany was down and out. France had still to re- 
cover from the knock-out blow of 1940. The Allied armies were 
rapidly demobilizing and Britain herself was weakened by five years 
of war. Meanwhile, Russia had taken over the former Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; and her troops occupied a large slice 
of Finland, the whole of Poland, the eastern half of Germany right up 
to and beyond Berlin, and the Balkan and Central European states of 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Yugoslavia and 
Albania were in the hands of Communist partisans. The Russian 
Government was doing its best to engineer a take-over bid for Greece, 
and its agents were busily spreading Communist ideas in countries 
further east. 

A leading Belgian statesman, Monsieur Spaak, expressing his view 
of the situation in a speech at the United Nations in 1948, said: ‘There 
1s but one Great Power that emerged from the war having conquered 
other territories’, he said; ‘and that Power is the USSR’ (Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics). 

By 1947 not only Western Europe but the Government of the 
United States were thoroughly alarmed. As Americans saw it, the 
only way in which the weakened Western European countries could 
survive was by joining together for economic recovery and defence. 
And so it came about that the first seeds of what was to become known 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NAT O) were sown. 

On March 4th, 1948, under the shadow of a Communist coup in 
Prague which finally killed democracy in Czechoslovakia, the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom met in Brussels to discuss a Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance (that is, an arrangement under which all would help each 
other in the case of an attack on one of them). Three days later they 
signed what is now remembered as the Treaty of Brussels. 

The ink had hardly dried on that piece of paper before Russia began 
a blockade of West Berlin. Since the end of the war the German capi- 
tal had been controlled by the ‘Big Four’ Allied powers: Britain, 
France, the United States, and Russia. But for the three Western 
Powers, Berlin was an ‘island’. Russian-occupied territory completely 
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surrounded it. Once the Russians had blocked the roads and railways 
from the west, the only way in was by air. And so, for 323 days and 
nights, British, French and American planes flew in food, clothing, 
medicine, petrol and even coal for the people of Berlin. This was a 
time of terrible tension. One Soviet fighter shooting down one Allied 
plane could well have sparked off another war. 

These were the danger signals that finally decided the governments 
of the United States and Canada to come to the military support of 
Western Europe. This in peace-time, particularly on the part of the 
United States, was a revolutionary move. For, until then, the Ameri- 
can people had never risen to the defence of their European allies until 
war was already under way. 

And so, as the result of this decision, the countries which had signed 
the Brussels Treaty sent representatives to Washington in July, 1948, 
to discuss with the United States and Canadian Governments a still 
wider pact. Despite threats from the Kremlin (the Whitehall of the 
Russian government), Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Norway and Portugal 
later joined in these talks in Washington. On April 4th, 1949, the 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed. 

Twelve countries in the North Atlantic area were now solemnly 
pledged to agree that: 


an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all. . . . If such an attack 
occurs, each of them. . . will assist the party or parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith . . . such action as tt deems necessary, including the use 
of armed force to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. 


Thus ran Article 5 of the NAT O Treaty, perhaps the most impor- 
tant hundred or so words to have been written, outside the United 
Nations Charter, since 1945. The Article meant, in fact, that close on 
400 million people in the Western world were determined to resist 
any further threats from Russia or any other quarter, and that the 
United States was no longer turning her back on Europe in peace- 
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time. What between the two World Wars had been called ‘isolation- 
ism’ was now as dead as the dodo. 

But the Treaty did not just lay down that the North Atlantic and 
European allies should help each other in time of war. The Preamble 
(or introduction) to the Treaty said that the countries signing it 
emphasized ‘their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments’. The first two Articles of the Treaty went on to say 
that each country continued to support the United Nations, to which 
all belonged, and wished to work with its allies not only in defence but 
in the economic, social and cultural fields as well. In short, NATO 
was from the start a ‘mini’ United Nations, but with teeth. Because it 
had fewer members and did not use the veto, it could often act more 
quickly than the giant in New York. 

What did the organization itself consist of? At the start - and we 
must remember that it was created in haste at a time of great danger — 
no one was very clear. But Article 9 of the Treaty laid down that the 
North Atlantic countries should establish a Permanent Council and a 
Defence Committee. The area covered by the Treaty was to include 
the Western Mediterranean because Algeria was then a ‘department’ 
(or county) of France. Later, when Greece and Turkey joined the 
alliance in 1952, the area spread even wider. 

By the early 1950s, good progress had been made in turning a 
Treaty of Alliance into a Treaty Organization. You can see this from 
the chart opposite. Even then, however, with twelve countries and 
many different languages, military systems and weapons to co-ordi- 
nate, NATO had many problems. But one could say that the coun- 
tries of the West had woken up to the threat of Communism, and the 
wealth and military might of North America was pouring into Europe. 
In 1949, for instance, the United States Congress (or Parliament) 
voted the staggering sum of $1 billion — that is about £300 million - 
for the defence of the North Atlantic area. 

We need not bother too much here about the build-up of the 
Organization. What is important is how it functions today. Even now, 
that is not too easy to describe, since the French Government under 
General de Gaulle had increasing doubts about the present-day 
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value of NATO. Indeed, late in 1967, at the request of France, the 
headquarters of the organization, together with its Military Commit- 
tees, left Paris for the suburbs of Brussels. 

All the same, let us have a brief look at the NATO machine, as it 
was at the height of its power in 1964, fifteen years after its creation. 

Rather like the United Nations, NATO has its own international 
staff, drawn from all the member countries. Its day-to-day work is 
presided over by a Secretary-General. The first man to be appointed 
to this key post in 1949 was an Englishman, General Lord Ismay. He 
had been at Churchill’s side throughout the war. The present holder 
of the post is an Italian diplomat, Signor Manlio Brosio. 

NATO has a large number of committees (see the chart that ap- 
pears on the fourth page of plates). At the top of these is the Permanent 
Council. This works rather like the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. When the foreign ministers of the NAT O countries get to- 
gether, which they regularly do two or three times a year, they are them- 
selves the Council. But to get through NAT O’s ordinary work and to 
deal with business thrown up by its many committees, the Council must 
meet far more often. In an emergency it can in fact be brought to- 
gether within the hour. These permanent (or day-to-day) members of 
the Council are the heads or ambassadors (‘Permanent Representa- 
tives’ to give them their correct title) of the national delegations which 
each member country sends to work at NATO Headquarters. 

The main civilian committees of NAT O, on which representatives 
of each country also sit, are the Political Committee; Annual Review 
Committee, Emergency Planning and Production and Budget Com- 
mittees; and the so-called ‘Infra-Structure’ Committee. Several of 
these bodies have expert Working Groups to advise them. 

On the military side, the highest authority is the Military Commit- 
tee, on which sit the Chiefs of Staff of each NATO country. This 
Committee advises the Permanent Council and gives orders to 
NAT O?’s various Military Commanders. 

What are these Commands? The most important is that of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR). This key post was 
first held by General Eisenhower (who, as you know, was in command 
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of all Allied Forces in Europe on D-Day, 1944, and later became 
President of the United States). SACEUR’s Command covers the 
huge land area stretching from the northern tip of Norway to 
Turkey’s eastern border with Russia. His prime task is the defence of 
Western and Southern Europe against invasion, and the organization 
and training of such national forces as would be placed directly under 
his orders in the event of war. SACEUR’s headquarters are now 
near Mons in Belgium. They are called in shorthand SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe). The present 
SACEUR is another American, General Lemnitzer. At any time he 
could have control of over a million men, 4,000 modern aircraft and 
a large stock of rockets and ballistic missiles. Of course, for many 
years the conventional forces of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
have faced each other with the knowledge that the two major powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, possessed stocks of nuclear 
weapons which both of them are loathe to use. 

SACEUR has five Area Commanders working under him - for 
Central, Northern and Southern Europe; for the Mediterranean, and 
for the UK air defence region. 

Next in importance is the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 
(SACLANT). His Headquarters are at Norfolk, Virginia, in 
Eastern United States. His chief job is to keep the Atlantic sea lanes 
open. Should war come, his goal would be to control the seas from 
the Arctic southwards to the Tropic of Cancer, and eastwards from 
America to the coasts of Europe and North Africa. 

Then, on a smaller scale, there is the Commander-in-Chief Channel 
— invariably a British Admiral. His responsibilities cover the English 
Channel and the southern North Sea. 

All these Commanders and their staffs are, through the Military 
Committee, in day-to-day contact with the civilian Committees and 
the international staff at NAT O Headquarters. They help the Annual 
Review Committee, which we have already mentioned, to draw up 
the grand strategy of the Alliance. They advise the Production and 
Emergency Planning Committees on the types of materials and 
weapons that the Armies, Navies and Air forces of NATO will need, 
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in what quantities, and where and when. They are also vitally con- 
cerned with the work of the ‘Infra-structure’ Committee. This impor- 
tant body deals with communications shared between the NATO 
countries — roads, railways, oil pipelines, telephone systems, airports 
and the like. 

And so, policy decisions affecting both peace and war are ham- 
mered out by both civilians and soldiers in a wide range of inter- 
national committees, from the Permanent Council and the Military 
Committee downwards. Behind them, ready to serve the committees, 
to prepare reports and to see that decisions reached are carried out, 
stands the NATO International Staff. This vital part of the inter- 
national machine is divided up into divisions dealing with political 
and economic affairs; information and the press; defence planning, 
production, science and the like. The task of this staff, drawn from 
fifteen countries, is to see that the NATO members work together; 
that each knows what the other is doing in its various fields; and that 
none of them forgets that NATO is a force for peace as well as a 
defence against war. Indeed, the very first aim of the North Atlantic 
Treaty was to put practical emphasis on ‘inter-dependence’. 

For the more terrible modern weapons become, the more quickly 
a single nation can be gobbled up and destroyed. Whereas, if a num- 
ber of nations closely allied by history and their common interests can 
band together in a self-protective group, then a power that might 
otherwise take on each one separately, hesitates to challenge the whole 
group at once. 

The fact that some countries — France in particular - now look 
doubtfully at NATO and no longer give it their full support is proof 
that the organization has done what it was set up to do; namely, to put 
a stop to a Russian threat to the Western world. 

Maybe after the removal of its Headquarters from Paris to Brussels, 
NATO will die a lingering death. Maybe it will in time become a 
purely civilian body. But today, while the super powers, The United 
States and Russia, each cling to their terrifying reserves of H-bombs 
and other murderous weapons, NAT O and the Communist bloc face 
each other in uneasy friendship. 
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Let us now see what Western Europe looks like through the eyes of 
the Communist equivalent of NATO. 

The formal response of Soviet Russia and her satellite allies to 
NATO was the Warsaw Pact. This was signed in the Polish capital 
in May, 1955, at the end of a conference attended by the following 
countries — Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. It is worth noting that although 
China sent an observer to the Conference, the Chinese People’s 
Republic did not sign this treaty, though Russo-Chinese relations 
were far less strained ten years ago than they are today. 

Because of the Russian passion for secrecy we know far less about 
what happened in Warsaw in 1955 and after than we know about the 
day-to-day work of NATO. Soviet Russia had in any case long had 
the satellite countries of Eastern Europe firmly in its grip. The fact 
that Russian troops had never withdrawn from East Germany and 
Berlin since the war ended in 1945 was indeed the main reason which 
led the free countries of the West to establish NATO. Russian 
troops, in short, were always at the ready. The troops of the free world 
had demobilized. It needed NATO to put them back into the field. 

So, while NATO was in 1949 a necessity for the defence of the 
West, the Warsaw Pact, coming six years after NAT O’s birth, was 
little more than a piece of window-dressing. It merely said out loud 
what everyone already guessed. All the same it does help to see what 
the eight Communist countries did officially agree to do. 

The Pact, as signed, was to last for twenty years. It was described 
as a treaty of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance (very 
much like NATO). It also provided for the creation of a unified 
military command over the armed forces of all the countries under a 
Russian Marshal. 

The Treaty begins by describing the re-arming and admission of 
West Germany to NAT O as increasing the ‘threat of another world 
war’. It says that these developments create ‘a menace to the national 
security of the peace-loving states’. The Treaty then goes on to state 
that it is based on the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. All the countries signing it promise to work for 
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international peace and security and to come to the help of any one of | 
their partners who might be attacked. ‘There are references to econ- 
nomic and cultural co-operation and to the respect which all the War- 
saw Pact countries promise to have for each others’ frontiers and 
independence - this, it may be remembered just one year before | 
Russia’s brutal suppression of the Hungarian revolt against Soviet 
domination. 

The treaty finally laid down that the Russian Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces of the eight Pact countries would be advised by a 
joint military team. Its members were to be drawn from the satellite 
states. Their headquarters would be in Moscow. But just how the 
combined Army was to be established we do not know. 

A visitor from Mars might well scratch his head in bewilderment if 
someone handed him the NATO and the Warsaw Treaties to read. 
‘They look very much the same to me’, he would be inclined to say. 
‘Why waste two sheets of paper when one would do?” 

The Treaties do in fact look very similar. Neither of them offends - 
in theory at least — the spirit of the United Nations Charter. Each 
places emphasis on peaceful as well as on military co-operation: and 
both aim to create their own international armed forces. 

But there the similarities end. The NATO countries, with the 
exception of Portugal (and for the moment Greece), are democracies. 
Their governments can be defeated by the voters at regular elections. 
Their peoples are free to criticize their rulers, to hold political meet- 
ings, to laugh at cartoons about their politicians; to go to church; in 
short to allow their leaders to join voluntarily in such ventures as the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

In contrast to this, the countries of the Warsaw Pact are one-party 
states. Only one political party is allowed. When elections are held, 
the people can only vote for different candidates from that one party. 
Many churches are closed. Talking politics, criticizing the leaders; 
writing the wrong kind of book, painting in a style which the ‘Party’ 
does not like can be dangerous. Democracy in short does not exist. 
The Russian Communist Party is the dominating influence; and to 
defy a Russian soldier could mean suicide. 
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To put it in shorthand: the Warsaw Pact is a device for the Russian 
domination of Eastern Europe; NATO is a group of democracies, 
whose political leaders control their military commanders. Russian 
troops can be stationed in Poland and East Germany if Russia so dic- 
tates. American or British troops can live in France or Belgium only if 
the French or Belgian governments allow them to do so. 

In the last year or two the tensions between West and East have 
slightly eased. The opposing sets of armies are no longer baring their 
teeth daily at each other. Russia now has grave problems with her even 
bigger Chinese neighbour. And little Albania, tucked into the flank of 
Yugoslavia on the Adriatic coast, has surprisingly picked a quarrel 
with Russia and gone over to the Chinese camp. 

On the Western side, France has withdrawn her troops from 
NATO while her late President, General de Gaulle, tried to create a 
direct link between the Russian leaders and himself. 

We should be foolish to believe that all is now ‘sweetness and light’ 
between the Warsaw Pact and NATO countries. Many suspicions 
still remain, and one small quarrel could still become a crisis over- 
night. In 1968, when Russia disapproved of the actions of the 
Czechoslovak Government, that country was invaded by troops of the 
Warsaw Pact. Later, an agreement was reached between the Soviet 
and Czech governments under which the troops of the satellite coun- 
tries were withdrawn, and Russian forces on Czech soil were con- 
siderably reduced. Looking forward, however, we may hope to see 
the day when the peaceful aims of both treaties outweigh their 
purely military intentions. 

If and when that day dawns, there will be that much more money, 
brains and effort available to spend on the welfare of human beings on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, rather than on arms and the means of 
destruction. 


Summary 


After the Second World War the Western allies wanted to send their 
armies home, but Russia kept the bulk of her forces on active service. Faced 
with the ‘Iron Curtain’ which the Soviet Government drew down upon the 
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areas it occupied, the governments of Western Europe, as well as the 
peoples of Canada and the USA, grew increasingly alarmed. The only 
way of preserving what the allies had fought for between 1939 — 1945 
seemed to be another military pact. It was thus, in 1949, that NATO 
was born. 400 million people pledged themselves under the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty to defend each other against the Russian threat. By 1958 fifteen 
states had signed the Treaty. They ranged from the United States in the 
west to Turkey in the east. NATO was to be a defensive alliance. It had 
its military commands covering Europe, the Atlantic, the English Channel 
and the North Sea. But it was also to work for peaceful co-operation 
between its partners. In 1955, Russia led a countermove against NATO. 
She and seven of her satellite partners in Eastern Europe set up a similar- 
looking organization, known as the Warsaw Pact. It too promised peaceful 
co-operation and established joint armed forces under the command of a 
Russian Marshal. Today the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries face 
each other uneasily. Neither side wants war. Russia has her difficulties with 
her next-door neighbour, China. On the western side, General de Gaulle 
of France thought that military pacts are out of fashion. Maybe both 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty will soon be dead. 


Chapter 8 Europe 2: 
in search of Peace 


We saw in the last chapter how the countries of Europe, less than 
five years after the biggest war in history, were almost at each others’ 
throats again. 

In this chapter we shall have a look at some of the efforts that have 
been made to create a united Europe. NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
are above all military bodies. The Council of Europe, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Development (OECD), and the Euro- 
pean Common Market on the other hand, have with other smaller 
European bodies aimed from the start at peaceful political, financial, 
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economic, scientific and cultural co-operation. All of them are good 
examples of “Continental Organizations’ which are trying to carry out 
the world-wide aims of the United Nations on a narrower front. 

In discussing these Continental groupings (which are going to take 
up the next few chapters) we must by the way keep in mind that they 
do not in any way conflict with United Nations aims. Indeed, Article 
52 of the UN Charter states quite clearly that there is nothing to stop 
the creation of ‘regional arrangements or agencies’ so long as they do 
not run counter to the ‘purposes and principles of the UN’. 

Europe, of course, is the oldest part of modern history. However 
much the names and the frontiers of the nations of Europe have 
changed in the past 800 years or so, the people who live in what are 
now France, Germany, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, the British 
Isles, the Mediterranean Basin or the Balkans, have centuries of 
shared experience behind them. Today’s British hitchhikers waiting 
for a lift at Calais or Ostend are nothing new. The Crusaders of the 
twelfth century, as well as scholars, pilgrims, troubadours or crafts- 
men were wandering across Europe in far worse conditions hundreds 
of years ago. Though they speak a lot of different languages and have 
many different customs, the peoples of Europe have fought against 
each other and have been friends and allies of each other for so long 
that their shared history brings them of necessity together. They have 
in short a common background of experience, culture and religion. 

It is this background, helped on by scientific and industrial know- 
how, which today bring them, if only for their own safety, even more 
together than in the past. Separately the countries of Western Europe 
are no longer a match for the super-powers of Russia and America. 
But together they can still field a powerful team. 

Take these figures for example: 


Population 

Western Europe 277 million 
Russia 234 million 
USA 200 million 


Merchant Fleets 


Western Europe 55 million tons 
Russia 3 million tons 
USA 26 million tons 


Coal Production 


Western Europe 477 million tons 
Russia 353 million tons 
USA 385 million tons 


Western Europe also produces many more kilowatts of electricity 
and more steel than the two ‘super powers’ and considerably more 
wheat than the United States. And all this from an area three times 
smaller than America and seven times smaller than Russia. 

But with terrifying modern weapons in their hands, it was above all 
the knowledge of how much each European country now depends on 
the goodwill of its next door neighbour for survival that led our 
continent at the end of a second dreadfully destructive war to look 
about for ways and means of achieving unity. 

As in the case of the League of Nations, the statesmen, writers and 
philosophers of Europe were trying, as far back as the early 1920s, to 
create a united continent. The Second World War put paid to their 
hopes, just as it killed the League. Yet, well before the war ended, Sir 
Winston Churchill saw the shape of things to come. Broadcasting to 
the British people in March, 1943, he said: 


One can imagine that under a world institution . . . there should come 
into being a Council of Europe. We must try to make this Council of 
Europe into a really effective league, with all the strongest forces woven 
into its texture, with a High Court to adjust disputes, and with armed 
forces, national or international or both, held ready to enforce these 
decisions and to prevent renewed aggression and the preparation of 
future wars. This Council, when created, must eventually embrace the 
whole of Europe, and all the main branches of the European family 
must someday be partners in it. 
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Farsighted though Churchill’s thinking was, it was blocked, almost 
as soon as the guns stopped firing, by two more urgent threats — on 
the one hand Russia’s bid for power; on the other, downright poverty. 

We have already seen how NATO came into being to stop the 
Russian menace. The threat of poverty called for equally quick action. 
Millions of European lives had been lost. Whole countries had been 
occupied or fought over. Ports, airfields, railways, roads, factories, 
indeed whole towns, had been destroyed. Countries like Britain, al- 
though happily unconquered, had bled themselves white financially 
and had little with which to start a campaign of reconstruction. 

Yet, everywhere in Western Europe men wanted desperately to get 
things back to normal; to rebuild, to modernize. Everywhere their 
leaders realized that the old days of cut-throat competition, of ‘going 
it alone’ were all but dead. From now on governments would have to 
take a far greater share in planning the lives of their peoples. The 
nations of Europe would have to consult each other about their poli- 
cies far more closely than before. But without cash in hand, without the 
means to rebuild the shattered factories, how was all this to be done? 

Happily for Europe, the American people came generously to the 
rescue, instead of turning their backs a second time as they had done 
in 1919. In a speech at Harvard University on June 5th, 1947, the 
American Secretary of State (we would call him Foreign Secretary), 
General Marshall, outlined the problem facing our continent. 


Europe’s requirements for the next three or four years of foreign food 
and other essential products — principally from America, are so much 
greater than her present ability to pay that she must have substantial 
additional help . . . the United States should do whatever it is able to 
do to assist in the return of normal economic health in the world, with- 
out which there can be no political stability and no assured peace. Our 
policy is directed not against any country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos. 


But, he went on, 


before the U.S. Government can... help start the European world on 
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its way to recovery there must be some agreement among the countries of 


Europe . . . the initiative must come from Europe. The (recovery) pro- 
gramme should be ajoint one - agreed to by a number, if not all European 
nations. 


The response to this offer of help from across the Atlantic showed 
how deep the split between former European allies had already gone. 
At once Russia and her satellites denounced what soon became known 
as the ‘Marshall Plan’. They described it as a cunning American take- 
over bid for Europe. But sixteen of the states of Europe quickly came 
together and in April, 1948, announced the creation of an Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation (‘Co-operation’ later changed 
to ‘Development’) - OEEC (D). 

The tasks of OEEC, the first major civil (as opposed to military) 
organization for Europe, were described in a Convention. In this the 
sixteen countries agreed to co-operate over such matters as trade, 
manpower, currency and exchange rates and generally to work 
together for the economic recovery of the continent. 

Like NATO, OEEC set up its headquarters, its permanent staff 
and its national delegations in Paris. And as soon as it was a going 
concern American money began flowing in — $12,500 m (that is about 
£4,000m) in the first five years. 

A point of special interest about OEEC is that it brought together 
not only the military partners in NATO such as France and Britain, 
but also a number of the so-called ‘uncommitted’ countries — that is, 
those that sided neither with Russia nor the West, like Austria and the 
Irish Republic. Even Spain and Yugoslavia have taken some part in 
the work of OEEC. And in 1950, two years after it was launched, the 
United States and Canada joined in as ‘associates’. So OEEC became 
in many ways the financial and economic twin of the NATO military 
alliance. 

From what we have already learned of the structure of the League, 
the United Nations and NATO, the framework of OEEC can easily 
be guessed at — national ambassadors and their staffs appointed to the 
international headquarters; a Secretary-General with his team of 
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advisers; a Council of Ministers, and a number of expert committees. 
The two main differences between OEEC and the other bodies are 
these. First, OEEC has never tried to become a ‘supranational’ body 
— that is one to which the countries taking part in it surrender some of 
their national rights and powers. It is much more a body where 
national experts come together to iron out difficult problems of tariffs, 
trade, gold reserves and so forth, and then go away separately to put 
their joint decisions into effect in their own countries. The second 
difference is that the international staff of OEEC is for the most part 
made up of men ‘lent’ for a short time by their Governments. In 
other words, while the Secretariat of the United Nations can offer a 
lifetime career to a man or woman, OEEC and the other continental 
groups which we shall be looking at do not. 

How worthwhile OEEC has been you can judge from just one or 
two statistics. In 1947 the annual coal output of its members was 367 
million tons. Five years later this had risen to 473 million. The fig- 
ures for steel production were even more impressive — in fact output 
doubled over the same period from 31 million to 62 million tons. All 
this and the rapid rise in exports from the European members showed 
what a group of countries, helped by American aid when it was most 
needed, could do to pull the greater part of Western Europe up by its 
own boot-straps. 

Today OEEC has moved on from helping itself to helping others 
in even greater need. For in May, 1960, it became OEED (‘D’ for 
Development). As a former British Foreign Secretary then said: 


The world of the 1960's is a very different world from that of the late 
1940's. It 1s only natural that OECD should have a different orienta- 
tion (that is, outlook) from the OEEC. Aiding undeveloped countries 
(above all the poor countries of Africa and Asia) is one of the great tasks 
of the present decade. 


It was incidentally at this point in time that Canada and the United 
States gave up their ‘associate’ status and joined the new OECD as 
full members. 

But economic recovery and free trade were not all that Europe was 
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striving for. It is time now to go back to Churchill’s prophecy and to 
see how Western Europe’s leaders tackled the even bigger problem of 
a politically united Europe. In other words to have a short, hard look 
at our continent’s first effort to create its own Cabinet and Parliament 
- the Council of Europe. 

‘We must create a kind of United States of Europe’, Churchill had 
said. His words did not fall on deaf ears. What they did do was spark 
off a grand debate, which is still far from ended. On the one side 
stood the champions of an ‘instant Europe’: on the other, those who 
wanted to reach the same goal but far more cautiously. 

Both sides were, however, agreed on one thing — that a Council of 
Europe must be created through which the debate could continue. 
With a speed born of the urgency of the problems facing them, the 
Ministers of ten Governments met in London in May 1949 to sign 
the statute which was to bring the Council into being. The founder 
members of this great European movement were Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Holland, the Irish Republic, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Norway and Sweden. Ten years later they had been joined by Austria, 
Greece, Iceland, Turkey and West Germany. Later still Cyprus and 
Malta were to obtain membership. Seventeen countries in all - in 
search of what? 

Let us first see what the statute said; what parts go to make up the 
Council of Europe, and how it works. 

The statute, after emphasizing the need of a closer unity between all 
like-minded countries of Europe and the fact that it had nothing to do 
with military affairs, laid down that the Council should consist of a 
committee of representatives of governments (i.e. a Cabinet) and of a 
Consultative Assembly (that is, a parliament). 

Each member country of the Council agreed to accept the principle 
of the rule of law as well as a free political system with the right to 
vote by secret ballot. All this was bound to exclude dictatorships like 
those of Spain and Portugal — let alone Russia and her allies. 

The site for the headquarters of the Council was well chosen — 
Strasbourg, the capital city of French Alsace, a province long fought 
over by France and Germany and occupied by each in turn. Here on 
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the banks of the Rhine, at the industrial and political heart of free 
Europe, the organs of the new body took shape. There was a Secre- 
tariat, built up from citizens of the seventeen member countries, and a 
number of expert committees handling such problems as social secu- 
rity, patents, refugees, the peaceful settlement of disputes, and public 
health. 

But it is through the Consultative Assembly or ‘Parliament of 
Europe’ that we are most likely to hear what the Council is up to. The 
Assembly cannot take decisions. It can only recommend to member 
governments what should or should not be done; but the fact that 
those who sit in it represent 280 million Europeans gives it a powerful 
say in things. 

Today some 140 men and women take part in the Assembly’s de- 
bates. Most of them are elected by their own national parliaments. 
But the British team is in fact nominated by the Prime Minister of the 
day and has in it more Conservative or Labour members according to 
which party is in power in Britain at the time. Nearly all the represen- 
tatives in the Assembly are therefore MPs twice over — (‘home’ and 
‘away’, So to speak). However, when the British (or for that matter 
any other nation’s) delegation reaches Strasbourg, its members speak 
and vote not on instructions from their national Governments but 
according to their conscience. 

As is the case with our own Parliament at Westminster, the Assem- 
bly appoints members from among itself to serve on a number of 
committees. There are eleven of these, handling such problems as cul- 
tural, agricultural, budgetary, social and legal matters in addition to 
the usual political and economic issues of the day. 

The Council of Europe aims above all to represent ‘public opinion’ 
in the free countries of Europe. How far has it succeeded? It certainly 
started off with noble aims. If it could not create a Continental parlia- 
ment, deciding policy for Europe as a whole, at least it has got to 
grips with a lot of common problems. It has done much to improve 
the road, rail and air transport links between the various member 
countries. It has served as a common meeting place between those 
countries which belong to the European Common Market (of which 
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more below) and those which do not. Above all, the Council has built 
a bridge between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies on 
the one side and the other bodies in Western Europe like the OECD 
and the European Coal and Steel Community on the other. 

Of course the Council of Europe has by no means done all that was 
hoped of it. Two of the main reasons for this are first that our conti- 
nent is still divided into ‘West’ and ‘East’. A second is that even the 
countries of the West are themselves still split between those who 
belong to the European Free Trade Area (EFT A) and those — “The 
Six’ — which are members of the European Economic Community 
(EEC or the Common Market). 

We have all read or heard a lot about the Common Market and the 
Treaty of Rome which its six Members have signed. Britain is trying 
to get into the Market. What exactly is this Market? Who belongs to 
it? Why should we, in this country, want to join it? 

This is perhaps the most difficult organization of all to describe. 
From the British point of view things change almost from day to day, 
and Britain’s membership of the EE C is still far from certain. But we 
can at least describe what the Common Market is at the present time, 
who belongs to it and what the Treaty of Rome, which binds all its 
six member countries together, lays down. 

First, who are the ‘Six’? France, the German Federal Republic (that 
is the western half of Germany as opposed to East Germany which is 
still occupied by Russian troops), Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg and 
Italy. 

Why did they come together to form this ‘Market’? This is less 
easy to answer. Some of the six countries wanted the Market to be- 
come (as others had wanted the Council of Europe to become) a kind 
of ‘super-state’. They dreamed of the free countries of Western 
Europe losing their individual roles and joining together under a 
single united government with joint foreign, financial and defence 
policies. Other countries wanted something less ambitious — a Com- 
mon Market in the literal sense: that is an area within which the goods 
and the workers of one country could move freely into the others. So 
far the latter idea has won the day. 
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The first real step towards the Common Market of the ‘Six’ as we 
know it today was the creation in September 1944 of a Customs Union 
between Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg (BENELUX for short). 
The aim of these three small but highly industrial countries was to 
integrate their economies. They hoped in the end to abolish all tariff 
barriers between themselves. In other words a washing machine made 
in Belgium would cost no more in Luxembourg than the housewife in 
Brussels had to pay for it. There would be no more import taxes on 
goods sent from one of the three countries to another. By 1948 this 
complicated task had been carried through. It was to prove a helpful 
guide to those who later drew up the far more ambitious plans for the 
Common Market itself. 

Next came the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). The 
original idea here was that France and Germany, which had so often 
been at war — not least over these vital things which are mined or 
smelted for the most part close to their own borders — should pool 
their joint resources of coal and steel. It was suggested in short that 
these industries should be run by a joint authority’ — a kind of part- 
nership. Each country would thus give up something of its own 
national control over its coal and steel. 

Other Western European countries were attracted by this bold 
idea. By 1952 the three BENEL UX states and Italy had joined in. 
During that year the Coal and Steel Community began to function. 

What of Britain? The Prime Minister of that day, Clement Attlee, 
told the House of Commons that the British Government was not 
ready to hand over control of two of our most important industries to 
any outside body. That decision, as we can now see, goes far to ex- 
plain why we are outside the Common Market today. 

The ECSC was set up by a treaty signed between the six countries. 
(They were of course the very ones which today make up the Com- 
mon Market.) The preamble — that is, introduction — to this treaty said 
that the aim of the Community was to lay the foundation ‘of a broad 
and independent community among peoples long divided by bloody 
conflicts’. It was certainly an inspiring aim. It was to be put into effect 
in a number of practical ways. The ECSC had for instance to keep 
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the price of coal and steel in all six countries as low as possible. 
Its duties were also to raise the wages and living conditions of 
miners and steel workers and to bring production methods up to 
date. 

The treaty did not take coal mines and steel plants away from their 
owners in each country. What it did was to ‘rationalize’ production: 
that is to stop unnecessary competition and artificial price cutting 
between the countries. This in turn meant that the wages of workers 
did not have to fall each time the price of coal or steel went down. The 
whole idea in short was to control the price and sale of steel and coal 
so that the best results would be felt by workmen and producers alike. 

The ECSC had a number of bodies to advise and help it - a Court 
of Justice to settle quarrels between the member countries; a commit- 
tee representing producers, workers and dealers; and a common 
Assembly (or parliament). We need not study these bodies in any 
detail for they are now gradually being absorbed by the more impor- 
tant organs of the Common Market itself. 

By now, as we have seen, Western Europe could boast a num- 
ber of organizations - NATO, OECD, the Council of Europe, 
BENELUX, ECSC and finally EF TA (which we have still to 
look at). 

Against this complicated background we shall be able to under- 
stand more clearly what the Common Market itself consists of and 
what it has set out to do. 

Briefly their experience with coal and steel had convinced the Six 
(let us once more recall that they are France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg) that what could be done for 
their vital raw materials could also be done for everything else that 
they produced or grew. So at a meeting in Sicily in June, 1955, they 
boldly decided to create a ‘Little Europe’ in which economic and 
social policies would be brought gradually closer and closer together. 

Just under two years later — in March, 1957 — the six countries 
signed a treaty, which is now called the Treaty of Rome. This 
finally established the Common Market or as it is officially called, the 
European Economic Community (EEC). 
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The Treaty of Rome must be one of the longest in history. It runs 
to close on four hundred pages. It is extremely difficult to find one’s 
way about. Even ten years later much of what it says has still to be 
brought into effect. Put very briefly the first main aim of the Treaty 
was to abolish all tariffs and all barriers to the flow of goods between 
the countries of the Common Market. In other words EEC was to 
become a bigger and better BENELUX. 

A second aim was to set up a common external tariff — a kind of 
fence surrounding ‘Little Europe’ through which the goods and raw 
materials of other countries could only pass if they paid an agreed tax 
based on their value. 

The third condition laid down by the Treaty was that people and 
money should be allowed to move freely between one Common 
Market country and another. This huge change, which will in effect 
abolish the need for passports, travel allowances and things of that 
sort is still in the making. But one day it will come to mean that a 
Belgian doctor will be able to move house and set up his surgery in 
Italy; or that a German cook will be free to open a restaurant in Paris. 
These are just two examples of what ‘freedom of movement’ under 
the Treaty will amount to. This is perhaps the most exciting thing 
about the Common Market since it will help to bring men and women 
of different races and languages into closer and closer touch with 
each other. 

The governments of all six countries are working out (sometimes 
painfully) the common prices to be fixed for agricultural goods as well 
as the policies which all their countries are to follow in regard to trans- 
port and general economic matters. 

If we stop just for a moment to think what one single, highly 
modern country like Britain produces and how many millions of 
skilled or unskilled workers live inside it, we can begin to get some 
idea of the problems these six countries are now facing. Will West 
Germany, for instance, which produces its own cars, welcome an in- 
vasion of Italian cars which can be built more cheaply because Italian 
workers are paid less than German workers? How will the French 
farmer react to the fact that he will soon earn less from his wheat and 
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artichokes because the Common Market has fixed a price for agri- 
cultural products in all six countries? Would Belgium welcome an 
invasion of Dutch dentists who might one day find that they have not 
enough teeth to fill at home? 

The problems facing the six countries are immense. This is why the 
Treaty is coming into force only little by little. Each year brings some 
fresh progress. This too is why Britain, which could have been the 
leader of the EEC from the very start but which refused to join, is 
now finding it so difficult to get into Europe. 

‘Why’, say the Six with their complicated Treaty; their Commis- 
sions, their great central office full of experts at the Common Market 
Headquarters in Brussels and their nights and days of bargaining and 
quarrelling — 


Why should Britain be allowed to come in at this late stage? What right 
has she to propose changes to the detailed Treaty we have drawn up 
between ourselves just because she has her own special interests — her 
traditional trade with the Commonwealth - to protect? 


Opposition to Britain’s entry to the Market has come chiefly from 
de Gaulle, the former President of France. He stated his position 
clearly at a press conference in Paris in November 1967. Britain, he 
said, would have to change greatly before she could be welcomed to 
join the Six. First she must put her own financial house in order. She 
must get out of debt, break her ties with her Commonwealth partners, 
stop being the ‘yes-man’ of the United States Government and be- 
come genuinely European. 

This is not the place to argue whether de Gaulle was right or wrong 
or whether former British Governments were wise or foolish to stay 
outside Europe when the Treaty of Rome was being worked out 
between 1955 and 1957. In any case, whatever is written today about 
Britain’s chances of getting into Europe may well be out of date by 
the time you read this chapter. 

We can therefore only look at the EEC as it was at the start of 1969 - 
a free association of some 180 million people. It is succeeding? With- 
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in its limits, yes. We shall not know the final answer until 1970 at 
the earliest. Then the whole of the Treaty is supposed to come into 
force. 

The main criticism fired at the Common Market is that it is an 
‘inward looking’ organization as opposed to the outward looking atti- 
tude of countries like ours which live by our sea trade and our links 
with America and the Commonwealth. The critics say that ‘Little 
Europe’ cannot hope to survive as an isolated unit in the modern 
world and that it is ridiculous to pretend that it can compete success- 
fully with such giants as Russia or the United States. 

But we are looking above all at the EEC as an organization. From 
that angle we must at least agree that it is a bold and exciting venture. 
Its Assembly (or parliament) may never become, as some of the ex- 
perts hope, a policy making body for all six countries. Yet France’s 
ex-colonies in Africa have been brought successfully into association 
with it to their own benefit. Manufacturers and farmers in all six 
countries are having to keep a steady eye on prices, now that the 
housewife in Luxembourg or Holland can buy an Italian refrigerator 
or a pound of Italian peaches if these are cheaper than the local pro- 
duct. The Treaty of Rome has proved that goods and people can move 
freely if only the will is there. 

Where do the other countries of Western Europe, including Britain, 
stand in the face of the Common Market? Their answer has been the 
European Free Trade Area (EFT A). 

The countries of EFTA, as you will see from your atlas 
which compares them with the Six, are a far more scattered group. 
They consist of Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Fin- 
land, Portugal, Austria and Switzerland. Leaving aside Britain, none 
of them would claim to be in the same league as France or Germany. 
But it is worth noting that several are seafaring nations with large 
merchant fleets. They tend therefore to have a world-wide outlook 
rather than a purely continental one. 

The first simple aim of the EFTA countries has been to bring 
about freer trade between themselves. None of them has been com- 
pelled to think in terms of Europe alone. Nor have they been urged to 
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set themselves up as some ‘supranational’ state in opposition to the 
Americans and Russians. They had no intention of working out com- 
mon foreign or defence policies to be decided by some kind of inter- 
national Cabinet and parliament. 

EFTA came into being in January 1960. It has worked first to 
create a free trade area for industrial goods among its seven members 
and second to achieve still wider European economic unity with the 
help of the Common Market countries. The first aim has very nearly 
been achieved. The second has as yet failed since the ‘Six’ have up tll 
now shown no willingness to work with the ‘Seven’. 

EFTA is a smaller group than EEC - about 100 million peoples 
as compared with 180 million. But the countries which make up 
EFTA earn, man for man, considerably more than the EEC coun- 
tries. And their total imports and exports per head are higher than 
those of either the Common Market or the United States. Yet the 
future of EFT A, useful though its work is, must remain in doubt. If 
Britain one day succeeds in getting into Europe then clearly most, if 
not all other EFTA countries will want to go the same way. We 
should then have a grand economic and perhaps political alliance of 
close on 300 million people. 

Until that day comes the Six and the Seven are likely to continue in 
friendly rivalry; one group looking more and more into Europe; the 
other aiming at freer and freer trade based on a world-wide outlook. 

In the long term neither group can survive without the other. The 
closer they can come to each other the better it will be for us all. 


Summary 


In this chapter we have looked at the major organizations which the 
countries of Western Europe have created - OECD, BENELUX, the 
Council of Europe, ECSC, EEC and EFTA - ina great effort to achieve 
unity. Each of these bodies has faced two major obstacles: first the refusal 
of Russia and her satellite allies to co-operate in any way; and second the 
division of opinion between those free countries which seek a politically 
united Western Europe and those who at the start aim at no more than 
closer economic unity. OECD, beginning as a group of European countries 
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which aimed to co-ordinate their financial and economic policies, has now 
developed into a body embracing North America and concerned with the 
problems of world-wide poverty. The Council of Europe has been our 
continent’s first attempt to create its own parliament and Cabinet. It has 
already done much good work but has not brought about the political 
union of Western Europe that many of its original backers were hoping for. 
The Council in fact symbolizes the clash between those who want a Euro- 
pean ‘Super state’ and those more cautious people who do not want to 
give up their individual citizenships and are content to use the Council as a 
centre where Western Europe’s common problems can be debated. 

Benelux and ECSC had narrower aims. The former brought three 
small countries into a Customs Union. The latter enabled these three 
countries to join with France, West Germany and Italy to pool their pro- 
duction of coal and steel. Both these bodies paved the way to the signature 
of the Treaty of Rome under which the ‘Six’ created the Europane 
Common Market (EEC). 

This has been Western Europe’s most ambitious scheme to date. For the 
EEC, from which Britain is still excluded, will result in goods, money and 
people circulating freely within the six member countries. The cost of food 
and other prices will be brought into line and goods coming in from outside 
this Market will have to pay a common tax or tariff. Some members of the 
Six hope that with their 180 million strong population, they will be able to 
create a “third force’ equal in strength and wealth to the two “super-powers’, 
Russia and the USA. In contrast, the aims of EF TA, a group of seven 
other Western European countries led by Britain, are less ambitious. Their 
100 million people have created a free trade area among themselves for 
industrial goods. They do not believe, as the Six do, that Europe can live 
by itself. The EF TA countries are more outward-looking. 

Our hope must be that EFT A and EEC will one day join forces. Then, 
together with the Council of Europe, they would really pave the way to 
a united continent in which Russia and Eastern Europe too might play 
their part. 


Chapter 9 The Americas 


You probably know quite a lot already about North America — the 
United States and Canada. Some of you may have been there or have 
friends or relatives who live across the Atlantic. If you don’t know 
quite so much about the West Indies (the Caribbean) you will at least 
have seen many of the immigrants from Jamaica, Barbados and other 
islands who are now working over here in their thousands. Some of 
their children may even be at school with you. 

But what do you or indeed most grown up people in this country 
know about the huge area of the world which we call Central and 
Southern America or in shorthand ‘Latin America’? It stretches from 
Mexico’s border with the State of Texas down to Cape Horn in the 
Roaring Forties. Inside Latin America 245 million people live in 
seventeen independent countries. There are just four small colonies 
left on the eastern edge of the continent — British Honduras and 
French and Dutch Guiana to the north and in the extreme south the 
British Falkland Islands. 

Not surprisingly, most of these countries of which we know so 
little, belong to their own regional group. It is called the Organization 
of American States - OAS for short. Since OAS links so many South 
American states with their great northern neighbour, the USA, we 
must clearly add it to our list of international bodies. 

Just how did this purely American group of nations come into being 
and what does it do? 

The origins of the OAS go quite a long way back into history. 
Although it took its present shape and title only in 1948, some Ameri- 
cans claim it as the oldest international body of them all. The decision 
of many of these countries in the Western Hemisphere to work to- 
gether was really due to three things. First, after their victories over 
the British at the end of the eighteenth century the North American 
colonists were determined to keep Europe and her navies at arm’s 
length from their eastern seaboard. Second, South Americans had 
been fighting from about 1800 onwards to free themselves from their 
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Spanish and Portuguese masters. Their leader in this revolt against 
the imperialists had been the famous ‘Liberator’, Simon Bolivar. So 
they too wanted to keep the Europeans at a distance. The United 
States was a natural ally. Thirdly, Latin America was desperately 
poor and the United States increasingly rich. The former needed 
money and expert advice and the latter goods — coffee, meat, fruit and 
crude oil which the South American countries could produce in 
quantity. And so there was much to talk and trade about. 

Bolivar’s dreams of one great South American nation quickly col- 
lapsed. Indeed many of the new countries were soon at war among 
themselves or experiencing internal revolutions. However, the Presi- 
dents and Ministers of these countries did often come together to talk 
over their common problems. A meeting they held in 1890 is the first 
important date to keep in mind. For it was then that an International 
Union of American Republics was set up. This was to be the father of 
the OAS. 

Let us now briefly see what has happened since 1948, when the 
OAS got its present name. In that year a Charter was signed at 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, by twenty-one American republics. 
They ranged from the big ones like the United States, Argentina and 
Brazil (itself as big as the United States) down to such small countries 
as Costa Rica and El Salvador. 

This Charter which the OAS drew up had very much the same 
aims as that of the United Nations. But of course it was dealing with 
North and South America alone (and here we have to be careful to 
remember that not all countries in the Western Hemisphere have yet 
joined up. Canada for one has not, nor have some of the larger West 
Indian islands such as Jamaica.) 

The Charter of the Organization talks about America as ‘a land?of 
liberty’. It emphasizes the wish of all American peoples to live in 
peace together and to co-operate for the welfare of them all. Today 
there is nothing very startling in language like this. As we have already 
seen, every international body has the same broad aims and hopes. 
Many of them, and the OAS is one, are ready to agree that an attack 
on one of their members means an attack on them all. 
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The real importance of the OAS is that over a very large slice of the 
globe millions of men and women are being helped gradually to a 
better way of life. This is being done thanks to the work of a number 
of expert agencies and committees which all the member states have 
agreed to set up and pay for. Thus, like the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States has its economic and social council, 
its technical aid programme, its health and agricultural advisers and 
so on. 

The headquarters of the Organization are in Washington, but many 
of its councils and committees work from other American capitals 
All these bodies are controlled by a Central Council or Secretariat. 
This council is responsible to the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of all 
the States and through them at the summit to the Inter-American 
Conference. This conference meets every five years to review progress 
and to chart the course ahead. It is the supreme organ of the OAS. 
This then is the Organization which now brings together twenty- 
three countries of the western world. One day Canada and others may 
join in. The Commonwealth countries of Trinidad and Barbados have 
in fact just done so. 

The OAS has had its worries and its set-backs. Poverty and disease 
still have to be conquered over vast areas of Latin America. The 
recent world crisis over Cuba, when Russia set up rocket launching 
pads on the island, has shown that faraway and little known countries 
can still bring the whole world to the brink of war. But already the 
OAS has done a lot of quiet good by stamping out illnesses, building 
schools, providing teachers or telling farmers how to plant new and 
better crops. Above all the OAS is proving its worth because it 
helps to bring ‘Rich North’ - the USA —into daily touch with ‘Poor 
South’ — the states of Latin America. Nothing but good can come of 
that. 

Now let us take a leap northwards from the steamy heat of Latin 
America to the 49th Parallel — the degree of latitude which marks the 
frontier between the United States and Canada. Here, after so much 
talk of war and threats of war, is one of the world’s modern miracles — 
close on 3,000 miles of undefended border. Canadian housewives 
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think nothing of crossing it to do their weekend shopping. American 
workers in Detroit drive daily through the tunnel under the St 
Lawrence River to work in Canadian car plants. Canadians watch 
American TV programmes. United States tourists pour northwards 
for their holidays. Here we have two huge countries: one a republic 
with a population of over 180 million, the other a monarchy within the 
Commonwealth, whose population has barely topped the 20 million 
mark. 

Surely, you will think, they must sometimes quarrel? What about 
frontier posts or radio wavelengths or the sharing of electric power for 
instance? Doesn’t all this sometimes cause a bit of friction? Well, no- 
one’s perfect and of course Canadians and Americans quite often rub 
each other up the wrong way. Some people down south think that 
Canada is ripe for a take-over bid. Some people up north feel that the 
Americans are getting too big a finger in the Canadian pie. 

But since they are intelligent and sensible nations, the United 
States and Canada have invented their own special regional organiza- 
tion for settling disputes between themselves. You have probably 
never heard of it. Few people have. It is called the International Foint 
Commission (IJC). When you stop and think how many millions of 
people it works for, you can see that this body deserves a short men- 
tion in this book. 

The IJ C came into being as long ago as 1909, when Britain was still 
in charge of Canada’s foreign policy. And the negotiations before it 
was set up were tough going. One leading Canadian described the 
chief US delegate as ‘a shrewd American who wants all he can get 
without being particular about the manner of getting’. But all ended 
well and a document was signed called the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
(If you look at your atlas you will see what a large part water plays in 
the frontier between the two countries.) 

This treaty set up the IJ C. It was and is an unusual kind of inter- 
national body. For although Canada and the United States each pro- 
vide three experts to sit on the Commission they were all told from the 
start to work ‘as a single body seeking common solutions’. In other 
words, they were not to come into the room wearing their national 
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hats and then to start shouting at each other across the table. Their 
job was to try to decide what was best for both countries. This way of 
working (which other organizations could well copy) has proved a 
real success. 

Let us look quickly at a few of the highlights of close on fifty years 
of work. Many quarrels about navigation, electric power supply and 
the rationing of water to farmers on both sides of the border have 
been happily sorted out. Above all the IJ C has dealt successfully with 
the numerous problems which arose when the United States and 
Canadian Governments decided to construct the giant St Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The Seaway is one of the seven wonders of the modern world. 
Thanks to the building of locks and canals, ships of up to 20,000 tons 
can now sail as far as Duluth at the western end of Lake Superior, 
2,000 miles into the industrial heart of America. Less than ten years 
ago, because of the many rapids on the St Lawrence, big ships could 
get no further west than Montreal. You can imagine what all this engin- 
eering work involved. Whole towns had to be torn down; the course 
of the river changed. Farm lands disappeared. Many people in both 
countries had to be paid for what they had lost. In all this the IJC 
had a key role to play. 

The day to day work of this commission is based on the simple 
faith that by working together, Canadians and Americans can come to 
sensible and fair agreements on behalf of all their citizens. As one of 
the top Canadian members of the IJ C has put it, co-operation ranges 
‘all the way from the great issues of war and peace to... the care and 
feeding of each others’ tourists.’ 

Not a bad model for any international body! 

Now, before we leave the Western Hemisphere, let us have a quick 
look at the Caribbean countries. Here is a real historical mix-up —- 
hundreds of islands scattered in an inner and outer curve running 
between Florida in the southern United States and the north-eastern 
shoulder of South America. Former British colonies — Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, with which you will certainly be familiar; French 
speaking islands, Martinique and Guadeloupe; Dutch Curacao, with 
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Surinam (or Dutch Guiana) on the mainland; the independent negro 
states of Haiti and the Dominican Republic; and finally Spanish- 
speaking revolutionary Cuba. In Nelson’s day and earlier, all these 
islands changed hands many times. Sugar, rum, slave-running, gold 
and good anchorage were temptations for navies and pirates alike. 

But what is happening in the West Indies today, poised midway 
between North and South America? Do the many countries there 
have any regional organization? Or does each big or small island go its 
separate way? (And in looking at the area, which may seem small on 
the map of the world, we have to remember that it is close on 2,000 
miles as the gull flies from the Bahama Islands to Trinidad.) 

Curiously enough, this is one part of the world where efforts at 
regional co-operation have so far failed. This has been due partly to 
the distances involved. Another cause is that most of these islands 
have only just emerged from the colonial stage. As we have seen, they 
had many different masters in their day. 

Soon after the last world war, however, there was a serious effort to 
bring all the British colonies together under a single Federal Govern- 
ment. There were also ambitious plans, put forward by France, 
Holland, Canada, Britain and the United States, to create a joint 
economic aid programme for the whole Caribbean area. But the 
islands and the small scattered territories on the mainland were 
frankly still not interested in coming together. Each wanted to go its 
own way. The Federation of the British West Indies collapsed as soon 
as its most powerful unit, Jamaica, decided to withdraw. Today many 
of the Caribbean countries have won their separate independence. 

In 1967, however, some of the former British territories, with en- 
couragement from Britain, Canada and the United States, began tak- 
ing a serious look at the possible benefits to them of a Caribbean Free 
Trade Area. So far the Governments of Barbados, Guyana (formerly 
British Guiana on the South American mainland) and Antigua have 
decided to join in this new venture. If the idea catches on — and other 
former British colonies are beginning to show some interest in it — it 
could lead to real regional co-operation, particularly over trade and 
tariff matters, banking, currency and economic progress. 
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Some of them will certainly work more and more closely with the 
Organization of American States. Others will look to the United 
States and Canada, as next door neighbours, for help. Those which 
were colonies will continue to have their special links with Britain, 
France or Holland. But for the present, it looks rather as though most 
of them will prefer to ‘go it alone’ rather than join in a purely Carib- 
bean regional organization. 


Summary 


For our purposes the Western Hemisphere -- North and South America — 
can be seen as three inter-locking parts of a jig-saw. First comes the rela- 
tionship of the United States to Latin America: second, the close links 
which exist between the USA and her Northern neighbour, Canada. And 
third, the links of all these countries with the islands and scattered main- 
land territories of the Caribbean. The USA and the countries of Central 
and South America have long since had their own special regional body - 
the Organization of American States. Some West Indian countries belong 
to this. The OAS works rather like the UN. 248 million people belong to 
it. Itis one of the best examples of the Rich North helping the Poor South. 
The wealth and expert advice of North America flows into Latin America. 
The raw materials of the South move northwards to a ready market. Co- 
operation between the U S and her northern neighbour, Canada, presents a 
striking contrast. Here are two wealthy States with close on 3,000 miles of 
unguarded frontier. Through the International Font Commission, these 
two countries have found a way to iron out the far more complicated 
economic and technical problems — not least the construction of the great 
St Lawrence Seaway — which exist between them. The IJC has proved 
its worth. Whether the many small independent countries and colonies of 
the West Indies will copy this kind of regional co-operation is still an open 
question. Until now a few of them have done no more than toy with the 
idea of a Caribbean Free Trade Area. 


Chapter 10 Africa 


The African continent, from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope, is perhaps the best example of how the modern 
world has changed. 

If you look at any modern map you will see that as late as 1956 
there were no more than five independent states in the whole of 
Africa — South Africa (then still a Dominion but now a foreign repub- 
lic outside the Commonwealth); Egypt, with British soldiers still on 
its soil and the Suez Canal operated by an international company; 
Libya, Ethiopia and Liberia. The rest of the great continent was ad- 
ministered by the French, Italian, Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese and 
British Governments either directly, or as was the case with the 
Cameroons, South-West Africa, Italian Somaliland and Tanganyika, 
‘in trust’ for the United Nations. 

On March 6th, 1957, the Gold Coast, a British Colony, came 
peacefully to independence. At midnight the Union Jack was 
lowered and the flag of Ghana raised to the masthead. This single 
act, long planned and admirably carried out, was to change the face 
of Africa. 

Where Britain and the people of Ghana led, others quickly fol- 
lowed. Look at a very recent map. In place of the five independent 
countries of 1957 you will now find thirty-five. In less than your own 
lifetime some 215 million Africans have gained their political 
independence. 

These countries, many of whose names are new (like Kinshasa in 
place of the former Belgian Congo, or Malawi, for Nyasaland) are 
now all members of the United Nations. But because they are ‘new 
boys’, governed until very recently by European powers, they are 
naturally anxious to show the world that Africa is no longer the ‘Dark 
Continent’. They want to prove that they too have their contribution 
to make. And so, by trial and error, Africa has been working towards 
its own continental grouping of states - the Organization of African 
Unity (OAV). 
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This has not been an easy road for the new leaders of Africa. Why? 
For these reasons. 

First; the African continent is not united either geographically 
or through religion, language or race. The Sahara forms a wide 
band between northward and eastward looking Arabs and the 
Yoruba, Bantu and other major tribes of tropical and southern 
Africa. 

Second; the peoples of Africa have for a hundred years or more 
grown up under the discipline of a bewildering number of ‘fathers’. 
The Senegalese in West Africa have learned that French cooking and 
French culture is best. Their next door neighbours in The Gambia 
play cricket. The top men of the little colony of Rio de Oro speak 
Spanish. In Angola Africans work alongside white farmers who have 
emigrated from Portugal, and their country is still looked on by the 
Portuguese as part of Europe. East Africa is even more complicated. 
There you have not only British settlers — that is Englishmen who 
have made Kenya or Tanganyika their permanent homes — but also 
hundreds of thousands of Asians whose fathers or grandfathers were 
brought across the Indian Ocean in colonial days to help construct the 
railways. And finally there are Rhodesia and South Africa where 
permanently settled white minorities seem determined to keep their 
supremacy over millions of Africans and Indians. 

In the third place, the peoples of Africa south of the Sahara speak 
hundreds of different local languages, apart from those of their 
former Colonial masters. Moreover, the European powers in their 
scramble for Africa in the nineteenth century drew frontier lines 
which in many cases divided one part of a tribe or even village from 
another. 

All these handicaps have if anything increased the determination of 
the new African leaders to create a truly African organization. But 
differences of race, religion and historical background have made the 
task a very difficult one. 

In fact the first efforts towards a continental grouping nearly failed 
altogether — and for these three main reasons. First, there was a split 
between the moderate-minded leaders who saw politics as ‘the art of 
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the possible’, and those who wanted to hustle all white men out of 
Africa at once. 

Secondly, there were fundamental differences of approach between 
Africans living in former French colonies and those brought up under 
British rule (‘Francophones’ and ‘Anglo-Saxophones’ as someone 
neatly called them). Third, there was a headlong collision between 
one group of African politicians who, under the inspiration of Dr 
Nkrumah of Ghana, wanted to unite Africa at once into a single 
political unit, and those who, while anxious for co-operation, wished 
as patriots to keep their separate national identities. 

The first partial attempt at unity was the so-called Ghana-—Guinea- 
Mal Union - a group of one ex-British and two ex-French West Afri- 
can countries. They were later joined by the Algerians, then still 
fighting the French for their independence, as well as by the Govern- 
ments of Morocco and the United Arab Republic (formed of Egypt 
and Syria). These seven countries, calling themselves the Casablanca 
Group, were extremist in outlook and united more by their anti- 
colonial and pro-Russian feelings than by anything else. As a group 
they achieved nothing. 

A more lasting organization created by twelve ex-French colonial 
territories and known first as the Afro-Malagasy Union (Malagasy is 
the adjective for Madagascar) was formed in 1960. Its creation was 
followed a few months later by that of the Monrovia Group. This 
consisted of twenty moderate states, of which Nigeria was the un- 
challenged leader on the ex-British side and Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast the front runners for the ex-French Empire. 

And so ignoring the remaining British, Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies as well as the Union of South Africa (which in African eyes 
was utterly beyond the pale) the position reached by mid-1961 in the 
struggle for African unity was this. The Casablanca Group represented 
a small cross-section of Arab and tropical African radical states; the 
Monrovia Group a far larger section of moderate countries from north 
and south of the Sahara, and the Afro-Malagasy Union a number of 
purely French speaking states. 

How were these various groups to be pulled together to form a truly 
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Africa-wide organization? The answer was given at a meeting at 
Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, in May 1963. There the heads of 
nearly all the African states — then thirty-two in number — met to- 
gether and decided to set up the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU). 

The Charter (or constitution) which these Governments worked 
out had as its main aims close co-operation between all the countries 
concerned and an end to colonialism in Africa. 

OAU is, on paper at least, a mini-United Nations. It has its own 
Assembly and Council of Ministers, a permanent Secretariat and a 
number of Committees. Its headquarters are in Addis Ababa. The 
first Secretary-General to be appointed came from ex-French Guinea. 
His chief permanent aides were chosen from Algeria, Dahomey, 
Nigeria and Kenya. 

One of the first things to stress about OA U is that while aiming to 
break down the race and language barriers which are still the curse of 
Africa, it did not accept Dr Nkrumah’s vision of a single African 
state. In other words countries which had so recently gained their 
independence were not going to be asked to give it away again at once 
to some super-state. 

On the other hand a lot of emphasis was put — and rightly so - on 
economic co-operation; on the improvement of road, rail and air links 
and so forth, as well as on the peaceful settlement of a number of 
dangerous frontier disputes. Indeed, the OA U’s Special Commission 
of Mediation and Arbitration has done a lot to take the heat out of 
border quarrels between Algeria and Morocco and Ethiopia and 
Somalia. 

As the remaining Colonial powers have often found to their cost, 
the OAU has also proved to be a powerful pressure group within the 
United Nations on all Colonial issues. Britain over Rhodesia; Portugal 
for her remaining Colonies in West and East Africa and the South 
African Government for its policy of apartheid (that is, making white 
and black men live quite separately) have often felt the lash of the 
African tongue. 

Here, really, is the present weakness of what may one day become 
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a powerful continental organization — namely, that its members spend 
too much time on propaganda and guerrilla activity (that is, sending 
bands of terrorists to fight their enemies in other African countries) 
and too little in co-operation on the things that really matter to their 
peoples — that is, more roads, better education, higher living stan- 
dards, up-to-date agricultural techniques, and so on. 

But when you stop to think that it was only just ten years ago that 
African liberation really started in a big way, and barely seven since 
OAU was itself created, then what these African leaders have 
achieved to date is really startling. 

OAU now consists of close on forty African States. It represents 
250 million people. It embraces the whole of free Africa save for the 
Republic of South Africa. It works closely with the Secretariat and 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. Although the youngest 
and least experienced of all the regional organizations, it is also the 
most complete in a continental sense. We shall certainly hear much 
more of it in the future. And until the Portuguese Colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique have been freed and Rhodesia is ruled by Africans, 
the OAU will continue to cause trouble for all the Colonial powers, 
past or present. 


Summary 


As recently as 1957 there were only five independent countries in the whole 
of Africa. Today there are over forty. In ten years some 215 million 
Africans have gained their freedom. Africa is no longer the ‘Dark Conti- 
nent’. But many things still divide its peoples. The Sahara separates the 
Arab races of the North from the black States in the South. The Republic 
of South Africa and the colony of Rhodesia are ruled by white minorities 
with whom at present most African governments refuse to deal. Large 
numbers of Europeans and Asians live permanently in East Africa. 
Throughout the continent hundreds of different local languages are 
spoken, apart from the main languages of the former Colonial powers. Yet 
despite all these differences the new States of Africa have managed, in face 
of many difficulties, to create their own continental body, the Organization 
for African Unity (OAV). Its headquarters are in Ethiopia and forty 
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countries now belong to it. OAU is really a ‘mini-UN’. It has already 
done a lot to keep the peace between its members. But it is not yet seven 
years old and still has much hard work ahead of it. 


Chapter 11 Asza and Australasia 


We must now see what is happening across this huge area of the globe. 
It stretches from Turkey eastwards to Japan; and southwards from 
Siberia to New Zealand. It contains two countries with the world’s 
biggest populations, China and India: a vast under-populated conti- 
nent, Australia; thousands of islands dotted across the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans and many countries where hundreds of thousands of 
people are living at or below starvation level. Some nations in Asia 
and Australasia are firm friends of the Western Hemisphere — Israel, 
Turkey, Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia are the most obvious 
ones. The last three of these, together with India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Singapore, are members of the Commonwealth (which we shall 
discuss in a later chapter). At the other extreme is Communist China, 
which belongs neither to the United Nations nor to any other conti- 
nental group. Among the rest there are Arab states like Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq; Muslim countries such as Pakistan and Indonesia; the 
purely white states of Australasia, and countries tragically at war like 
Vietnam. There are rich, modern industrial states such as Japan; and 
poor and remote ones like Afghanistan or Laos. 

This whole great area has in fact far more differences and contrasts 
than it has points of agreement to bring its thousands of millions of 
people together. Here we can only take a bird’s eye look at some of the 
organizations — for peace or against war — which have sprung up in 
the last twenty years or so. 

The most promising one of all, since it helps individual men and 
women, is the so-called Colombo Plan. It could be described as a 
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monument to a great Englishman, Ernie Bevin —- The Right Honour- 
able Ernest Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the first 
post-war Labour Government. He died in 1951. 

In January 1950, the Foreign Ministers of the independent coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth met in Colombo, the capital of Ceylon. 
They were seven in all, including Mr Bevin. They represented 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
itself. 

These Ministers had many world-wide problems to talk over. But 
from our viewpoint, the important thing was that they came together 
at a central point in Asia just over two years after three British-ruled 
countries, with a total population of close on 500 million — many of 
them desperately poor — had won their independence. Rich countries 
and poor, old established governments and new now faced each other 
across the conference table. They quickly realized that there was an 
urgent human task to be done — that of raising the living standards of 
the ‘under-developed countries’, those newly independent states 
which had little wealth or industry and few skilled men to help them. 

It was thus that the Colombo Plan was born. It began with the 
great advantage that all its founder-members came from the Com- 
monwealth and spoke a common language, English. Whether their 
faces were brown or white they understood each others’ way of doing 
business. 

The first task the Asian partners of the Plan set themselves was to 
draw up six year schemes for the economic development of their 
countries. A committee was then appointed to decide how best the 
richer countries could help their poorer friends. 

The early work of this organization was so successful that other 
countries in Asia, and also the United States, soon began to take an 
interest. Today no fewer than twenty-four countries contribute or 
draw much needed help from it. 

The Colombo Plan faces huge problems. They will not be solved 
even in your lifetime. Just to take one example, the average wage of an 
Indian worker is no more than £27 per year. In other parts of Asia it 
is even lower. Far more people are being born each year than the land 
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can feed. The land itself is often poor. Unemployment, disease and 
malnutrition (that is, getting nothing like enough to eat each day) are 
widespread. The area, as we have seen, is huge. The poorest of us in 
the western world are vastly better off than our brothers in Asia. Yet 
all the sacrifices we may be ready to make would be nothing like 
enough to close the enormous gap between rich and poor. 

The Colombo Plan realizes that miracles are impossible. So its 
members have settled down sensibly to a long, long task. By the end 
of last year the richer countries had given to Asia close on £300 
million by way of capital and technical aid — that is help in building 
railways, roads, airports, steel and cement works and the like. Huge 
quantities of wheat and rice have also been shipped in at those times of 
drought and famine which all too often occur over wide areas of Asia. 

Help has taken many forms. Australia has supplied buses to Indo- 
nesia for its city transport. New Zealand has built a model milk- 
bottling plant in India, and Canada a large dam in Pakistan. Japan 
has supplied ships and textiles to her poorer neighbours on a kind of 
hire purchase system. 

Britain and the United States have played the biggest part of all. 
Indeed the capital sums given away or lent under the Colombo Plan 
are so big that they sometimes seem unreal. It is almost a relief to 
turn to another side of the Plan’s work — to what is called “technical 
assistance’. This means lending to the Asian countries experts of all 
kinds. Very often £5,000 spent on sending a skilled farmer to say 
Ceylon, where he can teach thousands of local people how to grow 
better crops or to destroy pests, is worth far more than ten times that 
sum spent on the building of an airstrip. 

Here the Colombo Plan has done splendid work. Thousands of 
Asian trainees have been brought to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the United States or Britain to learn new skills in industry, trade, 
medicine, engineering and so forth. Australia for instance can now 
boast that upwards of ten thousand Asian students pass through her 
Universities each year. In the opposite direction large numbers of 
Western experts and advisers are at work in the countries of Asia. 

A small staff in Colombo controls and co-ordinates all this effort. 
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Their task is endless. Sometimes they must feel that they are just 
throwing pennies into a bottomless sea. But each Asian student sent 
abroad to study goes home with new skills and experience to serve his 
country; and each expert — teacher, veterinary surgeon, nurse or 
architect — who volunteers to serve in Asia also leaves his mark. 

The Colombo Plan has in short proved to be one of the best of the 
world’s international organizations. 

One cannot say so much for two other bodies, set up like NATO, 
in face of the threat of war. But even though their days may now be 
numbered, we must take a quick look at them. They are the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO) and the South East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEAT O). 

CENTO was born in 1955. As in the case of NATO, it was an 
answer to the Russian menace of the late 1940s: but this time from 
the direction of the Middle East. The original members of this parti- 
cular body were Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and Iran (Persia). 
The four countries in Asia, spreading, as you will see from the map, 
along Russia’s southern borders, had grown alarmed, like the states of 
Western Europe, at the Soviet threat. As far back as the days of Peter 
the Great, in the eighteenth century, the Tzars (Kings) of Russia had 
had ambitions to expand their conquests southwards. They wanted 
ice-free warm water ports — an outlet both through the Straits of the 
Dardanelles into the eastern Mediterranean, and access to the Persian 
Gulf. This Russian policy had not changed when Stalin was in power. 
And there was now the added attraction of Middle Eastern oil as 
well as the general chance of establishing a foothold in the Asian 
countries. 

CENTO began, therefore, like NATO as a defensive pact or 
alliance. In February, 1955, Ministers from Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iran and Iraq met in Baghdad, the capital of Iraq, and signed a 
Treaty, the Baghdad Pact. The Treaty laid down that all the countries 
which had signed it would co-operate for their security and defence. 
It was to remain in force for five years but could later be renewed. 
Other Arab countries could join in later if they wished. 

Just like NATO the new organization set up its Council, Military 
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Committees, permanent secretariat and so forth. And like NATO 
again, the partners in CENT O insisted that their aims were not only 
to defend the area against an armed attack, but also to work together 
to improve the lot of human beings. By 1959 the USA had become 
directly linked to CENT O both militarily, and as a giver of aid and 
technical assistance. 

Where does CENT O stand today? Well, Iraq has withdrawn. No 
other Arab state has joined it and the five existing members are now 
far more concerned with economic and aid problems than with de- 
fence. This in itself is no bad thing for it means that the wealth and 
experience of Britain and the United States can be of even greater 
help to their treaty partners — Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. In twelve 
years much has been done to improve road and rail transport and 
radio and telegraphic communications between these three Asian 
countries. Britain alone has contributed some £8 million in the past 
ten years. Turkish ports have been modernized; radio beacons built 
along the Ankara—Karachi air route; and a large agricultural machin- 
ery station set up in Iran. Thanks to CENT O hundreds of scholars 
and trainees from Turkey, Pakistan and Iran are also studying in the 
USA and Britain. Nor have health, science and education been for- 
gotten. 

Much the same can be said of the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). This too is a ‘collective security’ body born of the 
threat of communism in the Far East, this time from both Russia and 
China. 

No part of the world saw more dramatic changes during and after 
the last world war than the great land mass stretching eastwards from 
Pakistan to China. For the first time Asian peoples had seen another 
Asian country — Japan — inflict humiliating defeats on white peoples. 
French Indo-China; Dutch Indonesia; British-run Malaya and Singa- 
pore: the Americans in the Phillipines — all in turn were conquered. 
When war ended the white man was no longer looked on as a superior. 
On top of that India, Pakistan and Ceylon quickly won their inde- 
pendence. The French withdrew from Indo-China after more defeats 
at the hands of a Chinese-trained and Russian-equipped local army. 
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Communist guerillas waged a long war against British troops in 
Malaya. The Dutch were forced out of the rich islands of Indonesia. 
Everywhere was chaos, poverty and bitterness. Some Asian countries 
welcomed Chinese and Russian help; others, like India, were suspi- 
cious of both East and West and were determined to stay strictly 
neutral or ‘non-aligned’. It was a group of other countries, encouraged 
by the backing of Britain, France and the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand, which decided that the time had come to band together 
if they were to survive in freedom. 

It was thus that Pakistan, Thailand (Siam) and the Phillipines 
joined together with their five white allies in September, 1954, to sign 
the South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty. They realized that no 
nation, large or small, could stand alone in the world of today. In 
short they sought safety in numbers. Like NATO and CENT O, the 
SEATO Treaty was to be both an answer to the Communist threat 
and an instrument for peaceful progress. 

We have now become so familiar with the framework of inter- 
national or regional organizations of this kind that we need waste no 
time in describing the Council, Committees, Secretariat and other 
organs of SEATO. It is more important to review briefly what 
SEATO has achieved in just under fifteen years of life. 

Above all, it has provided a western military ‘presence’ in the area. 
By doing that alone it has lessened the chance of rather weak countries 
like Thailand from being gobbled up. The richer countries of 
SEATO have provided arms, aircraft and equipment and have 
helped to train the fighting forces of their Asian allies. A military 
training school for instance, run jointly by Australia and Thailand, 
turns out some two hundred Thai officers and service technicians 
each year. 

But once again, the accent is as much on peaceful aid as on defence. 
There is now a SEAT O medical research laboratory in Bangkok, the 
capital of Thailand. It has done much good work in fighting against 
some of the worst kinds of tropical diseases. Thanks to money pro- 
vided by the SEATO partners, Pakistan is making great strides in 
combating the terrible scourge of cholera. 
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SEAT O also helps the schools and universities in the three Asian 
partner countries. It is collecting and listing Persian manuscripts and 
has even set up a hill tribes museum in Thailand where visitors can 
learn something about the habits and arts and crafts of these very 
primitive people. 

After looking briefly at these two organizations - CENTO and 
SEAT O - you may well ask — are they really worthwhile? Are they 
doing anything which the United Nations as a whole could not do 
better? Above all what have they done to stop the fighting in the 
Middle East or in Vietnam? 

Neither body of course is perfect. And when it comes to a major 
issue like the war in Israel or Vietnam, then world-wide action 
through the UN is more likely to have some effect. Moreover, 
CENTO has been weakened by the withdrawal of Iraq and by the 
way in which most of the Arab States have boycotted it. SEAT O is 
being weakened both by France’s growing lack of interest in it 
(General de Gaulle believed that alliances of this kind are now out of 
date); and by its failure to do anything collectively about Vietnam. 

However, we should not be too critical of what CENTO and 
SEAT O have achieved. They may soon wither away. But they were 
originally set up, like NATO, at a time of real danger. They had 
limited aims - to prevent war in a certain area and to warn Russia 
and China off the grass. If they have not fully succeeded in that, at 
least they have done much to improve the lot of ordinary men and 
women. They have in short backed up regionally what the Specialized 
Agencies of the UN have been doing globally. And this is no bad 
thing. 

Let us end this chapter with a long, last flight down to the bottom 
of the inhabited areas of the world — to Australia, New Zealand and 
the scattered islands of the South Pacific (Australasia). 

In the nineteenth century Australia and New Zealand were ‘colo- 
nies of settlement’. That means that the white men who built up these 
countries came first from the British Isles. Both countries have long 
since gained their independence from Britain. And today their citi- 
zens come from many lands - Germany, Poland, Malta and so on. But 
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Australia and New Zealand remain white and still underpopulated 
states on the southern edge of the brown and heavily overpopulated 
continent of Asia. 

In the last world war, when the U S and Britain suffered defeat after 
defeat from the Japanese, Australians and New Zealanders realized 
how open to attack they were. 

What was to be done? The ties of both countries had for long been 
with Britain, the ‘home country’. Nearly everyone had a friend or 
parent there. But sentiment was no longer enough. The presence of 
American troops in Australia; the fact that the American rather than 
the British Navy defended the Pacific Ocean against the Japanese 
taught their own hard lesson. If white Australia was to survive, then 
both Australia and New Zealand must draw closer to the USA, even 
if this meant weakening the sentimental links with Britain. 

This was the background to ANZUS, a security treaty signed 
between the Australian, New Zealand and US Governments at San 
Francisco in September 1951. 

Unlike SEATO or CENT O, this was a purely military pact. The 
three countries belonged to the developed world — to the rich half. 
They were concerned with their own security; the US because of its 
need to defend its Pacific flank; Australia and New Zealand because 
of their isolation. 

Under the ANZUS Treaty, the three countries agreed to come to 
each other’s help in the event of an armed attack on one of them. They 
set up a council, consisting of their Foreign Ministers, which was to 
meet once a year. They also appointed deputies to the Ministers and 
senior military officers whose task it was to plan strategy and to keep 
an eye on political developments in the Asia-Pacific area generally. 

When ANZUS was set up, it caused a lot of jealousy in this 
country. The British felt that the Americans were coming between 
them and their friends in Australia and New Zealand. There was a 
feeling that our sentimental ties (and our trade) would suffer. But facts 
are facts. The British Navy could clearly no longer patrol and defend 
the Pacific area singlehanded. The USA had become the most power- 
ful nation in the world. Australia and New Zealand were themselves 
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beginning to realize that their own ‘Near North’ - Japan, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and so on could become valuable trading partners. 

The ANZUS Treaty is in short a good example of how the world 
has changed within your lifetime. The US has taken over Britain’s 
traditional role of defending freedom in the Far East and of keeping 
the Pacific sea-lanes open. And Australian and New Zealand eyes are 
turning more and more to their immediate north rather than to 
Europe. But since the world continues to shrink as aircraft get bigger 
and faster, our Australian and New Zealand friends are unlikely to 
forget their original ties with us. In linking themselves to the US, 
they are doing no more than we have done in other areas through 
NATO or CENTO or SEATO. 

It all comes back to this — collective security is better than “going it 
alone’. In short, there is safety in numbers. One day, perhaps all the 
nations of the world will realize this. 

Let us now look finally at the Commonwealth — the most hopeful 
example to date of ‘the UN we haven’t yet achieved’. 


Summary 


In this chapter we have dealt with a large area of the globe. It includes the 
vast populations of India and China: the desperately poor countries of 
Asia: rich, white Australia and New Zealand: Arabs and Pacific islanders. 
The organizations bringing some of these numerous countries together 
range from purely military ones such as AN ZUS: through defensive alli- 
ances built up against the Russian and Chinese threats, like CENTO 
and SEAT O, to civilian bodies such as the Colombo Plan. The Colombo 
Plan is perhaps the best example in the world today of the Rich North 
helping the Poor South, whether with capital, experts, scholarships or 
equipment. It is a success story, although in a limited way, since it will take 
many years before the gap between the wealth of the Western world and 
the extreme poverty of Asia can be bridged. This fact is also appreciated 
by the countries which belong to CENTO and SEATO. Far more of 
their effort, money and manpower is now being put to peaceful purposes 
than to military defence. On the other hand, as the military alliance 
(AN ZUS) between Australia, New Zealand and the USA shows, the 
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threat to world peace still exists - nowhere more than in South-East Asia, 
where the bitter war in Vietnam shows no sign of ending. 


Chapter 12 The Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth has been described as ‘the best United Nations 
we haven’t yet achieved’. What is it? And why does it find a place ina 
book about International Organizations? 

The (British) Commonwealth was originally ‘The Empire’. In 
other words, it consisted of the many countries which used to be 
coloured red on the map. They ranged from the great white ‘Domin- 
ions’ — Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa (together 
with little Newfoundland) through great territories our forefathers 
had conquered such as India or Nigeria, to fortresses like Aden and 
Gibraltar or pinpricks in the ocean such at St Helena or Pitcairn 
Island. 

To begin with all these territories, scattered right across the world, 
were ruled from Britain. We sent out first traders, then missionaries 
and finally Governors. We also sent out, to countries with good 
climates like South Africa or New Zealand, large numbers of our own 
British citizens. Gradually these people began to take control of their 
own affairs. And so it/came about that the white Dominions even- 
tually achieved complete independence. In 1931 an important Act of 
the British Parliament —- known as the Statute of Westminster — laid 
down that Britain would no longer make laws in the name of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand or South Africa. From then on they were to 
be equal partners with Britain. The King or Queen of Britain would 
remain their King or Queen. But the Monarch would be advised. by 
Canadian or New Zealand Ministers as the case might be — not by 
Ministers in Britain. 

It was the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which began the process 
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of turning an Empire into a Commonwealth. Perhaps the best way of 
emphasizing the change is by comparing 1914 with 1939. In 1914, the 
British King-Emperor declared war on Germany and her allies. 
Automatically the whole Empire, from Canada and India down to 
little Malta, found itself at war. In 1939, when once again a new King- 
Emperor declared that Britain had gone to war against Nazi Ger- 
many, the Parliaments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa debated whether to do the same. They were now independent 
countries and the choice was wholly theirs. 

And so by 1939 what one could then already call the ‘Common- 
wealth and Empire’ consisted of a small group of five (for Britain must 
obviously be included) white independent states, together with a 
large number of bigger or smaller Colonies. 

The next great leap ahead towards the creation of the Common- 
wealth, as we know it today, took place in 1947 - 1948. Then, in quick 
succession, India, Pakistan (which broke away from the previous 
Indian Empire) and Ceylon achieved their independence. By now it 
was British policy to lead all the Colonial peoples, black, brown, 
yellow or white, towards the goal of independence. The pace proved 
increasingly hot. In 1957 the Gold Coast (Ghana) won its freedom, 
soon to be followed by other British Colonies in Africa. And in Asia 
and the West Indies many countries such as Malaysia, Singapore, 
Barbados or Jamaica, were soon to follow suit. 

Today the Commonwealth consists of twenty-eight independent 
sovereign states. They spread right across the world. Their combined 
populations total over 700 million. Their countries cover a quarter of 
the world’s surface. The few British Colonies that remain, barring 
perhaps Fiji, are too small in size or population ever to become — or 
want to become — wholly independent from Britain. 

What have all these people, so different in race, creed and colour 
got in common? What keeps them together? Why do they still want to 
belong to what some of them describe as a family or club? 

The first thing to emphasize is that when a British colony (or to be 
precise, protectorate or United Nations Trust Territory) achieves 
independence from Britain, it has a completely free choice whether to 
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apply for membership of the Commonwealth or, as Burma and the 
Irish Republic did, to leave the ‘family’. The fact that since 1947 all 
but three of the newly independent states decided to stay in proves 
that the Commonwealth must mean something to each of them. 

There are many explanations of what that meaning is. In the first 
place the Commonwealth is the largest organized group of indepen- 
dent states outside the United Nations. Secondly, the smaller coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth — and some of them like The Gambia 
with a population of a little over 300,000 are very small indeed — see 
not only safety in numbers but value in belonging to a worldwide 
association which places no binding obligations on them. Thirdly, the 
Presidents and Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth meet regularly 
together to discuss problems which concern them all — world affairs, 
disarmament, Britain’s entry into Europe, the price of rubber, tin or 
cocoa, telecommunications - to mention only a few. In this way 
countries small and great can exchange ideas and talk over their diffi- 
culties. Each benefits in some way from talking to the others. Still 
more important, all these countries and their leaders in every walk of 
life are bound together by many common ties. They speak English. 
They have read the same kinds of books at school. At their university 
exams they are faced with the same sorts of questions. When they go 
out into the world as doctors, politicians, lawyers, engineers, civil 
servants, or school teachers they will have had the same kind of train- 
ing. All this helps them to understand each others’ problems and to 
talk to each other easily when they meet. 

Unlike the United Nations and other international bodies, the 
Commonwealth does not vote when its members come together. It is 
a free and voluntary association of Governments and peoples. Because 
there are no rules, there is no need for formal decisions. Sometimes 
the Prime Ministers or other Commonwealth Ministers agree to dis- 
agree. More often they go by ‘the sense of the meeting’ — that is, those 
in a minority let the majority have their way. 

And it is not only at the level of Prime Ministers and Presidents 
that the Commonwealth does its daily work. Like the United Nations, 
the Commonwealth has its own specialized agencies — believe it or 
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not over 250 of them. They deal with such problems as university 
education, school text books, animal health, economics, tariffs, the 
price of cocoa, air transport, shipping, science, medicine, migrants, 
rubber, telegrams, scouting, cricket and a host of other things. There 
is in fact little in Britain today which is not in some way affected by 
one or other of these numerous Commonwealth bodies. 

It may be the price of New Zealand butter on your table; how much 
you have to pay for the news from Canada or Kenya in your daily 
paper; what chance there is of cheaper oil from Nigeria; or how the 
Commonwealth as a whole is going to react to events in the Middle 
East, Africa or Asia. 

As we have seen, the Commonwealth has no charter. Today many 
of the countries belonging to it do not even recognize the Queen as 
their Queen. A lot of them are republics with their own presidents. But 
all of them still look on the Sovereign of Britain as ‘the Head of the 
Commonwealth’ — in other words, as a symbol of unity and of a 
commonly shared past. 

No more is the Commonwealth a military alliance (like NATO), 
or an ideological bloc (like the Warsaw Pact). Each Commonwealth 
member country is absolutely free to pursue whatever internal policies 
and external alliances it wishes. Thus, Britain and Canada belong to 
NATO, Australia and New Zealand are closely allied to the United 
States. Malaysia has waged. war against communist guerrillas, while 
India and Ceylon are strictly neutral in the rivalry between East and 
West. Most of the Commonwealth countries of Africa pursue an 
‘open door’ policy; that is, they are ready to talk and to trade with all 
countries of the world from the United States to Communist China. 

At the same time, every independent Commonwealth state belongs 
to the United Nations. Very often they vote there against each other 
and, particularly on colonial questions, say rude things about each 
other, and above all, about the British. This in fact is one of the rea- 
sons why so many people in Britain now say that the Commonwealth 
is ‘finished’; that it is no more than a sentimental or annoying survival 
from the past. 

Of course it is very easy to decry the Commonwealth and to say 
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that it is more trouble (particularly to the British) than it is worth. It 
is easy to argue that for all the money the British taxpayer helps to 
pour into the new countries of Africa and Asia, he gets nothing in 
return. 

But this is a short-sighted view of things. The Commonwealth is 
still a great experiment. In the past twenty years it has gone, on the 
whole successfully, through tremendous changes. It has developed in 
an astonishingly short space of time from an almost wholly white 
‘Anglo-Saxon club’ of 70 million free peoples into a huge association 
of close on 750 million men and women drawn from all the continents 
of the world. 

The Commonwealth is ‘a child of change’ and, like any child that 
shoots up rapidly, it is still having its growing pains. But behind the 
quarrels and even — alas! — the occasional fighting - as for instance 
between India and Pakistan over the ownership of Kashmir — there is 
a wealth of shared experience which no other group of nations can 
rival. 

The British belief in freedom of speech; equality before the law, 
honest administration and the independence of the judges and their 
courts is widely practised throughout the Commonwealth. So are 
British parliamentary traditions. 

Moreover, although they do not pass formal resolutions or decide 
matters by a vote each time they meet, Presidents and Prime Ministers 
of the Commonwealth or their senior officials and experts in a host of 
fields do find an astonishingly large number of things on which they 
can agree. And agreement often leads on to practical schemes which 
benefit most or all of them. 

Meetings of the Commonwealth Ministers for Trade or Education, 
for instance, have resulted in a number of down to earth projects 
where the richer and older Commonwealth countries have helped the 
younger and the poorer. And in Commonwealth-wide bodies like the 
Telecommunications Board (now responsible for a cable which circles 
the globe); the Agricultural Bureaux (which pour out information 
and advice for farmers and scientists everywhere) or the Education 
Liaison Committee (which carries out a huge worldwide exchange 
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programme of scholars and students), the work done is often more 
effective than in many of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. 

And this day by day co-operation is not always serious or dull. 
Think of cricket — a really Commonwealth game; or of the ‘Common- 
wealth Games’ themselves, which bring the athletes from all Com- 
monwealth countries together in friendly rivalry. Think again of the 
continuous exchanges of people — British children going on school sea 
cruises to West Africa; Indian journalists visiting Fleet Street; archi- 
tects from all over the Commonwealth meeting in Malta to talk over 
their common problems and so on. 

In every walk of life, Commonwealth people are always coming 
together. Once they meet, no matter what the colour of their skin, the 
kind of religion they practice or the things they eat, they are always 
finding how much they have in common. 

In short, the Commonwealth is not only a voluntary international 
organization. It is a world-wide, practical and lively association of 
one quarter of the world’s population and in many ways an example 
to the United Nations of what that body could become. 


Summary 


The Commonwealth is not easy to understand. Because of this we tend all 
too readily to write it off. Yet it is in many ways the ‘best UN we haven't 
yet got’. Starting as a Colonial Empire — the red bits on the map — it has 
now become a free and voluntary group of twenty-eight independent States. 
Together, from vast India down to little Lesotho in Southern Africa - 
these countries account for one quarter of the world’s population. They 
bring together black and brown and white: Rich North and Poor South - 
in short the developed and the developing worlds. The strength of the 
independent Commonwealth (and of its thirty odd remaining small 
colonies) lies in the fact that its leaders in all walks of life — politicians, 
lawyers, teachers and so forth - all speak English and have a common 
educational background. This is why, from Prime Ministers downwards, 
Commonwealth men and women have so much in common. It may be 
cricket or athletics, or more seriously architecture or medicine. But in 
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almost anything you do or see or hear you will find that someone on the far 
side of the globe will be thinking or acting in thc same way as you. The 
Commonwealth is in short a very lively world-wide association of peoples. 
All its countries belong to the UN and to many other international organi- 
zations. But it is in its own right one of the best examples that the world 
has yet seen of a group of States whose politicians and individual citizens 
understand each other. 


Conclusions 


In this book we have looked at a large number of international organi- 
zations. A few of them, like the League of Nations or the United 
Nations, have been world-wide (or almost so). Others, like the OAS 
or the OAU have been strictly continental. Some, like NATO, 
SEAT O or the Warsaw Pact, began as purely defensive alliances. In 
contrast there have been others, like the Colombo Plan or the Council 
of Europe, which have had nothing to do with bombs or aircraft. 

Can we reach any conclusions about the success or failure of all 
these bodies? Are men and women and children any happier now than 
before the League of Nations came into being almost fifty years ago? 

This is rather like asking whether we have found a cure for cancer. 
Today more people smoke cigarettes than ever before. This means 
that more people know about cigarettes and can afford to buy them. 
It also means that scientists have discovered (or at least believe) that 
cigarette-smoking causes cancer. Therefore they are spending more 
time and money on trying to find a cure for the disease. They are also 
urging people not to smoke. 

In the same way, more and more countries have discovered more 
and more deadly ways of making war. Meanwhile their leaders have 
come to realize that war (like cancer) does no one any good in the long 
run. And so, like the scientists they have been looking for a cure. They 
may not be able to stop people smoking cigarettes. But they can try 
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to make them less deadly. In short, there is a far greater desire now 
than fifty years ago to look after the health and safety of the man-in- 
the-street. 

Some of you may exclaim that this is nonsense. “Look at Vietnam, 
or Israel or Cyprus’ you will say. But surely the answer to this is that 
half a century ago, all these crises would have led automatically to war 
ona far larger scale. Today, because we know so much more about the 
fearful power of modern weapons, the UN and other bodies like 
NATO and SEATO and ANZUS do act as a deterrent. Even on 
the military side, the UN has proved (despite all its failures) far more 
successful than the League. 

Above all, each of the organizations which we have been studying, 
is interested in human beings. Schools, teachers, text books, the fight 
against disease: better crops: more scientists and doctors; the battle 
with poverty and starvation: a new deal for refugees and homeless 
children — all these are things at which the international organiza- 
tions of the 1960s are aiming. 

Fifty years ago most men and most nations were too ignorant or too 
selfish to think about mankind as a whole. Since then there have been 
enormous changes. The world grows smaller every day. It will soon 
take in the moon. It will probably never be perfect. Someone, some- 
where will always be longing for a fight. But thanks to the United 
Nations and all the other organizations we have been studying, there 
is now a reasonable chance, not only that the bully will be halted in his 
tracks before he can do too much damage, but also that we shall in the 
long run win the fight against poverty, fear and sickness everywhere. 

It will be very much up to you. 


Suggested reading list for teachers 


General 


The Europa Year Book, published by Europa Publications 
Ltd, contains a section on international organizations. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, published annually by 
Macmillan, includes some fifty pages of concise information 
about the more important international organizations. 

The Yearbook of International Associations, published by 
the Union of International Associations, Palais d’Egmont, 
Bruxelles 1, Belgium, is a reference work about non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


The League of Nations The standard work on this subject is a History 


The United 


of the League of Nations (Volumes I and II). F. P. Walters, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 


Nations United Nations HQ in New York (Office of 
Public Information) and the UN Information Centre in 
London (14-15 Stratford Place, W1) can supply a wide 
range of pamphlets and folders on all aspects of the work of 
the UN and of the Specialized Agencies. Prominent among 
these are: 

The Charter of the UN; Basic facts about the UN; UN - 

What it 1s — How it works; UNESCO 1946-66; World 

Health (magazine of WHO); Work for Human Rights; 

UNICEF News; Atoms for Peace. 

The UN also publishes in book form from time to time 
Everyman’s United Nations — A basic history of the Organiza- 
tion. The latest edition was dated 1968. 


Critical works The United Nations and Portugal F. Nogueira, Sidgwick 


and Jackson, 1963 

Experiment in World Government (The United Nations 
Operation in the Congo). G. Martelli, Johnson, 1966. 

An attempt at an objective political assessment is: The 
United Nations, Piety, Myth and Truth A. Boyd, Penguin, 
1964. 
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The United Nations as a Political Institution H. G. 
Nicholas, Oxford Paperbacks. 
For Young People The United Nations K. Savage, Blond Educational, 


1964. 


European Organizations 


General Europe is my Country - The story of West European co-opera- 
tion since 1945. Peter Wales, Methuen, 1963, is a useful 
introduction to the subject. 

NATO The Short Handbook published annually by the NATO 
Information Service in Brussels contains the basic facts. 
NATO Letter, a monthly journal, can be obtained from the 
same source. 

The Press Service at NATO HQ can also supply texts 
of important speeches and communiqués. 

In the United Kingdom, publications, films and speakers 
about NATO may be obtained from the British Atlantic 
Committee, 36 Craven Street, London WC2. A serious 
analysis of NATO is contained in: 

Alastair Buchan, The Future of NATO, which is pub- 
lished by Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
345E 46th Street, NY10017, USA 

Warsaw Pact. A brief list of events in the history of the 
Pact, together with the text of the Treaty, is contained in 
the Europa Year Book, 1967. 

OECD The official source is OECD Publications, 2 rue André- 
Pascal, 75 Paris XVI. 

The organization issues each year a series of Economic 
Surveys of its individual member-countries. Twice yearly 
it publishes Economic outlook, a technical review of eco- 
nomic trends in OECD countries. 

Council of Europe The Directorate of Information is at Council of 
Europe, 67 Strasbourg, France, and issues a bimonthly re- 
view Forward in Europe and a European Yearbook. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office publish a British Infor- 
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mation Services Pamphlet The Council of Europe, which 
itself contains a short reading list. 

The Council for Cultural Co-operation of the Council of 
Europe published in 1965 Books Dealing with Europe, a 
bibliography for teachers. 


Benelux and ECSC Information on both communities coincides to a 


great extent with material published by the EEC. 

Memo from Belgium of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and External Trade, Brussels, deals with Benelux topics 
from time to time. 

ECSC’s Information Service has been merged with 
those of EEC and Euratom. 


The Common Market Innumerable articles have been written. One of the 


EFTA 


best short guides to the Treaty of Rome is Pamphlet No 213 
issued by the British Society for International Understand- 
ing (36 Craven Street, London W C2) in December, 1966. 

Report on World Affairs issued quarterly by the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association (Houses of Parlia- 
ment, London SW1) may also be relied upon to keep the 
general reader abreast of developments. 

The Information Service of the European Communities 
has a London Office at 23 Chesham Street, SW1, and issues 
a variety of publications, many of them free, on the EEC, 
ECSC and Euratom. European Community is their monthly 
review. 

The European Common Market and Community, U. 
Kitzinger, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967, is a collection 
of documents illustrating how the Community came into 
being and the discussions about its future. 

The most recent publication from the Confederation of 
British Industry, 21 Tothill Street, London SW1, is Britain 
and Europe, Volume III - A Programme for Action, 1967. 
Free publications on EF TA, including the monthly EFTA 
Bulletin, can be obtained from EF TA Information Centre, 
1 Victoria Street, London SW1. 

The Central Office of Information publish a British In- 
formation Services pamphlet, The European Free Trade 

IOI 


International organizations 


" Association, which contains a list of EFTA and HMSO 
publications. EF TA publications which are sold can be ob- 
tained from British Government Bookshops. 


The Americas e 


OAS The best guide is The Organization of American States - 
what it is and how it works, published from the General 
Secretariat of the OAS, Washington (DC), USA. 
International Foint Commission The basic document is Rules of Procedure 
and Text of Treaty, published in 1965 by the Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 
The Canadian Geographical fournal for March, 1966, also 
carried a well-illustrated article on the work of the IJC. 


Africa Package information on OAU and other African regional 
organizations is hard to come by. No reliable up-to-date 
survey has yet been written. There is a British Information 
Services Pamphlet (1964) on Pan-Africanism, available 
through Government Bookshops. 


Asia and Australasia 


Colombo Plan The Colombo Plan after ten years published by the British 
Survey (Main Series NS No 148) is a useful brief introduc- 
tion to the subject. 

CENTO CENTO publications may be obtained through British 
Government Bookshops or direct from the Public Relations 
Division, Central Treaty Organization, Ankara, Turkey. 

SEATO SEATO publications may be obtained through British 
Government Bookshops or direct from Public Information 
Office, SEATO Headquarters, PO Box 517, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

ANZUS The most recent publication of note is The ANZUS 
Treaty Alliance by Joseph Gabriel Starke, Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. 
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Suggested reading list for teachers 
The Commonwealth 


The reading matter is voluminous. As an introduction to the 
subject, the Central Office of Information (Hercules Road, 
London SE1) and the Commonwealth Institute (Kensing- 
ton High Street, London W8) can supply lists of its own 
reference sheets and pamphlets, many of which contain 
reading lists. 

General books on the subject include: 

A notebook of Commonwealth History J. A. Williamson, 
Papermac 167, Macmillan, 1967. 

The Commonwealth in Education Education Pamphlet No 
51, HMSO, 1966. 

Evolving Commonwealth T. Soper (Pergamon Press, 
1965). 

The Commonwealth Relations Office Year Book 1966 (now 
discontinued) also provides an admirable series of essays on 
individual Commonwealth countries and on the wide range 
of inter-Commonwealth bodies both official and voluntary. 

In particular, the Central Office of Information issue a 
booklet The Commonwealth, which is a guide to material and 
to information services available to schools and the public. 
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Arab-Israeli War 36, 40 
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Baghdad Pact 85 
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Berlin 36, 45-6 
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Bolivar, Simon 71 
Boundary Waters Treaty 73 
Brazil 71 

Britain see UK 

Brosio, Manlio 48 

Brussels, Treaty of 45 
Bulgaria 45, 51 

Burma 36, 93 


Cameroons 27, 77 

Canada 4, 13, 14, 38, 46, 58, 71, 
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Casablanca Group 79 
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Denmark 46, 60, 67 
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Egypt 31,77; 79 
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Ethiopia II, 77, 80 
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Indochina 86 
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I 
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Israel 82, 88, 98 

Italy 4, 8, II, 27, 36, 46, 60, 62, 63 
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Japan 8, II, 15, 82, 84, 86 


Kashmir 36, 37, 95 
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Korea 36, 38 
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